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POST-OFFICE MONEY-ORDERS. 


| In 1792, when the true British sailor was 
| stoutly preparing to defy the French in 
| various parts of the globe at thirty shillings 
| a-month; and when British military valour 
| was fighting Tippoo Saib, in India, at a shilling 
| a-day ; it was felt asa great hardship, that the 
affluent warriors of both services could not 
| transmit, safely and speedily, to their sweet- 
hearts and wives, even from one part of the 
| United Kingdom to another, their surplus 
| capital. The Government—seeing the danger 
of allowing the savings of its servants to burn 
_ holes in their pockets—was good enough to 
| concoct a snug little “job,” by means of 
| which such pocket-conflagrations might be | 
' extinguished. The monopoly of transmitting 
money from one place to another was conceded 
to three gentlemen, in connection with the 
| Post-office. Their terms were—eight-pence 
| for every pound ; but, if the sum exceeded 
two pounds, a stamp-duty of one shilling was 
levied by Government, in addition. Five 
guineas was the highest amount which could 
be thus remitted ; and the charge for that sum 
was four shillings and sixpence, or nearly 
five per cent., besides the price of the postage 
of the letter which contained the advice— 
perhaps a shilling more. 
Now, happily, the days of monopoly have 


| passed, and Mr, Rowland Hill does the same | 


thing for the odd sixpence, with an odd 
| penny, at a profit to the Government of about | 
' seven thousand pounds a-year; exclusive of| 

the gain derived from the enormous number of 
| letters of advice which Post-office orders have | 
| created. When the privilege was extended | 

from soldiers and sailors to the general public, 
_ the three monopolists of the last century could 
| divide between them, on an average, no more 





than six hundred and fifty pounds per annum. 
No longer ago than the year 1838, the Money- 
order Office was absorbed into the Post-office ; 
and, although the charges were reduced to a 
commission of sixpence for sums not exceed- 
ing two pounds, and of one shilling and 
sixpence for sums up to five pounds (which 
was, and is still, the Fimit), a chief clerk and 
two assistants were appointed to do all the 
business the public brought to them; and 
even they could only do it at a loss to the 
department. People could not afford to in- 
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crease even the reduced charges for commis- 
sion, by the eight-penny and shilling postages, 
for their letters of advice. 

Penny Postage, therefore, is the parent of 
the gigantic Money-order system, which now 
flourishes in full activity. In estimating the 
advantages of that great stroke of economical, 
administrative, and commercial sense, many 
of its less prominent agencies for good are 
overlooked. The facilities it has afforded for 
epistolary intercommunication are so won- 
derful and self-evident, that we who benefit 
by them, are blinded to the hidden impulses 
it has given to social improvement and to 
commerce, Regarded only as the origin of the 
present Money-order system, Penny Postage 
has occasioned the exercise of prudence, bene- 
volence, and self-denial; it has, in many in- 
stances, stopped the sufferings of want by 
timely remittances; and it has quickened 
the under-currents of trade by causing small 
transactions to be easily and promptly effected. 
These advantages can only be estimated by a 
consideration of the following facts. 

During. the advent-year of penny postage, 
the commission on Post-office orders was re- 
duced to threepence and sixpence for sums 
not exceeding two pounds and not exceeding 
five pounds respectively. Jn that year the 


‘number of orders granted in the United 


Kingdom was (in round numbers, which we 
shall use throughout, for the reader's greater 
convenience) one hundred and eighty-eight 
thousand, for an aggregate amount of three 
hundred and thirteen thousand pounds. Even 
this was a great advance on the business pre- 
viously done at the old prices ; but what are 
the figures for the tenth year of penny 
postage? During the year 1850, the number 
of orders quent in the United Kingdom was 
four million four hundred and forty thousand, 
for amounts making up eight million four hun- 
dred and ninety-five thousand pounds ;—only 
a million less than the yearly produce of the 
income and assessed taxes put together! This 
marvellous increase can, perhaps, be better ap- 
preciated by being seen through a diminished 
medium. In the first month of the penny 
postage (1840), the issue of orders was about 
ten thousand in number, for something over 
sixteen thousand pounds; but in the month 
of December, 1851, the number of orders 
issued was more than three hundred and 
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2 
sixty-seven thousand, for six hundred and 
ninety thousand pounds. That is to say, 
during that hale: month twice as many 
orders were taken out and*paid’ for than were 
issued and paid in 1840‘during'the whole year. 


when we explain the apparent hyperbole which 
classes Money-orders with prudence, charity, 
and commercial activity. 

No one will deny, that of all the possessions 
vouchsafed to mankind, the most difficult to 
keep, is money. That difficulty—a difficulty 
universally experienced and felt as pressingly 
in Her Majesty’s naval and military services, 
as in any kind of service whatever—first 
brought the Money-order Office into existence. 
It is because it relieves that difficulty in some 
degree, that the Money-order Office is now 
so extensively patronised. Formerly, when 
the young English provincial, or aspiring 
Scotchman, left his straightened home to 
seek his fortune in some distant town—and 
found it—the temptations that gleamed from 
his hoarded earnings often overcame him ; and, 
instead of keeping them to remit, at some un- 
certain opportunity, to his struggling relations, 
he squandered them on his own pleasures. 
Now, that temptation is greatly lessened ; he 
can send home his spare cash by the cheap, 
immediate, and safe agency of Post-office 
orders: to be applied either in relieving the 
wants of the recipients, or to be prudently 
invested for himself. The amount of money 
which is passed to Ireland in this way is very 
great. It can be ascertained, approximately, 
by a comparison between the number of orders 
issued in England, and paid in Ireland, at 
ordinary times, anu so issued and paid during 
the Irish invasion, at hay-making time. For 
instance, during the month of February 1851 
(the business during which month affords a 
fair monthly average), thirteen thousand orders 
were issued in England, and paid in Ireland 
with nineteen thousand pounds; but in the 
July following, thirty-three thousand English 
orders were presented in Ireland, in exchange 
for nearly thirty-three thousand pounds ; being 
an excess over the transactions of February 
of nineteen thousand orders, and thirteen 
thousand eight hundred'pounds. It would be 
a curious (but impossible) calculation which 
should show us how much of this large sum 
would have reached Ireland, under the re- 
spected ancient dispensation, when Irish hay- 
makers hoarded their money;—after it had 
been hidden in holes and hedges ; or screwed 
up in worsted stockings ; or inserted in the 
linings of brimless hats, During the famine 
year (1847), the orders transmitted hence and 
paid in Ireland, exceeded the average by 
one hundred and forty-three thousand, repre- 
senting about one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. This shows how readily the poor 
will help the poor, when facilities for so doing 
are presented to them=-The Money-order 
Office accounts paint the character of Scotland 
for prudence, saving habits, and commercial 
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This astonishing increase will be accounted for 
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activity in small matters, in glowing colours, 
With a population two-thirds less than Ire- 
land, her absent sons and daughters sent 
home, for' vatious purposes, during the year 
which ended on the 30th September, 1851, 
two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, 
During the same period, the Irish absentees 
and their commercial connexions in this 
country forwarded to Ireland very little more ; 
namely, two hundred and» ninety thousand 
pounds, The poverty of the Irish remitters 
is strikingly ikowns by the smallness of the 
average amounts. Less than one hundred 
and fourteen thousand orders were issued to 
send the two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds to Scotland; while nearly double that 
number were taken out to forward the two 
hundred and ninety thousand pounds to Ire- 
land. The average amount of each remittance 
to Scotland was two pounds, three shillings, 
and fourpence; while the average of each 
order on Ireland was not quite one pound, 
five shillings, and sixpence. During the hay- 
making season, the average of each order on 
the Irish offices was only fourteen shillings 
and five farthings. 

The Money-order system has opened up an 
enormous amount of small traffic. In many 


j 





country places it has superseded the pedlar, 
and has lessened the number and variety of 
those commissions with which any member 
of a country family is loaded, when he 
happens to be “going into town.” Whatever 
articles may be required by private families, 
by small manufacturers, or by petty shop- 
keepers, cam now be ordered at once from 
head quarters in a penny letter. The goods 
are sent, through various conveyances, by the 
town shopkeeper ; and payment for them is 
made per Post-office orders. Thus, we find 
that in all the great centres of trade or manu- 
faetures, there is a great excess of orders paid, 
over orders granted, During the year ending 
on the thirtieth of last September, the excess 
of payments over receipts, in Birmingham, 
was ninety-five thousand pounds ; in Liver- 
pool, eight thousand pounds ; in Manchester, 
thirty-six thousand five hundred pounds. The 
great excess of payments is in the manu- 
facturing towns; for, by the medium of 
Money-orders and penny postage, the watch- 
maker at Cheltenham or Plymouth can as 
readily write for, pay for, and obtain by re- 
turn of post from Birmingham, any tool he 
may require, as if the maker were his neigh- 
bour' in the next street. In places, therefore, 
where trade and manufactures are not the 
staple ; where fashion resorts; or where—as 
in cathedral cities—pursy respectability vege- 
tates, the excess is the other way. The year’s 
transactions, at Cheltenham, for example, 
leave a large balance of orders issued, over 
orders paid. It is found, in effect, that all 
small Money-order offices issue more orders 
than they pay. 

A great many money-orders are taken out 


as answers to advertisements. Tradesmen 
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especially have widened the circles of their 
connection in this way. The amount of tea, 
coffee, confectionery, books, jewellery, wearing 
apparel, and innumerable other articles, which 
advertising traders get paid for in Post-office 
orders, would be astounding, if it could be 
ascertained. Answers (in cash) to charitable 
appeals, and payment of small debts, are also 
much facilitated by Post-office orders. We 
mentioned in our account of “ My Uncle,” that 
bank-notes were sometimes pawned for safety’s 
sake. In like manner, hawkers, trampers, 
sailors, and other humble travellers, take out 
money-orders in one place, to be paid to them- 
selves in another. 

The Central Money-order Office in which 
these remarkable results have been produced 
and ascertained, is in Aldersgate Street, 
London, hard by the Post Office. It is a large 
establishment—large enough to be a very 
considerable Post Office in itself—with exten- 
sive cellarage branching off into interminable 
groves of letters of advice, and receipts, all 
methodically arranged for reference.. The 
room in which the orders are issued and paid, 
has a flavor of Lombard Street and money. 
It has its long banker's counter, where clerks 
sit behind iron gratings, with their wooden 
bowls of cash, and their little scales for 
weighing gold; and vistas of pigeon-holes 
stretch out behind them—which are not 
without their pigeons, as we shall presently 
see. Here, from ten o’clock to four, keeping 
the swing-doors on the swing all day, all 
sorts and conditions of people come and go. 
Greasy butchers and salesmen from Newgate 
Market with bits of suet in their hair, who 
loll, and lounge, and cool their foreheads 
against the grating, like a good-humoured 
sort of Bears; sharp little clerks not long 
from school, who have everything requisite 
and necessary in readiness ; older clerks in 
shooting-coats, a little sobered down as to 
official zeal, though. possibly not yet as to 
Cigar Divans and Betting-Offices; matrons 
who will go distractedly wrong, and whom no 
consideration, human or divine, will induce to 
declare in plain words what they have come 
for ; people with small children which they 
perch on edges of remote desks, where the 
children, supposing themselves to be for ever 
abandoned and lost, present a piteous spec- 
tacle ; labouring men, merchants, half-pay 
officers: retired old gentlemen from trim 
gardens by the New Kiver, excessively im- 
patient of being trodden on, and very per- 
sistent as to the poking, in of their written 
demands with tops of canes and handles of 
umbrellas. The clerks in this office ought 
to rival the lamented Sir Charles Bell in 
their knowledge of the expression of the 
hand. The varieties of hands that hover 
about the grating, and are thrust through the 
little doorways in it, are a continual study for 
them—or would be, if they had any time to 
spare, which assuredly they have not. The 
coarse-grained hand which seems all thumb 
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and knuckle, and no nail, and which takes u 
money or puts it down with such an odd, 
clumsy, lumbering touch ; the retail trader’s 
hand which chinks it up and tosses it over 
with a bounce; the housewife’s hand which 
has a lingering propensity to keep some of it 
back, and to drive a bargain by not paying 
in the last shilling or so of the sum for which 
her order is obtained ; the quick, the slow, 
the coarse, the fine, the sensitive and dull, 
the ready and unready; they are always 
at the grating all day long. Hovering be- 
hind the owners of these hands, observ- 
ant of the various transactions in which 
they engage, is a tall constable (rather po- 
tential with the matrons and widows on 
account of his portly aspect) who assists the 
bewildered female public ; explains the nature 
of the printed forms put ready to be filled up, 
for the quicker issuing of orders and the 
greater exactness as to names; and has an 
eye on the Unready one, as he knots his 
money up in a pocket-handkerchief, or crams 
it into a greasy pocket-book. If you have any 
bad money by you, be careful not to bring it 
here! The portly constable will whisk you 
into a back office before you can say Jack 
Robinson ; will snip your bad half-crown or 
five-shilling piece in half, directly ; and (at 
the best) after searching inquiry, will fold the 
pieces in a note of your name and address, 
and consign them to a bundle of similar 
trophies for evermore ! 

A prosaic place enough at first sight, the 
Money-order Office is; but, when we went 
there to look about us, the walls seemed pre- 
sently to turn to burnished gold, the clock to 


|go upon a thousand jewels: the clerks to be 


the ministers of Fortune, dispensing wisdom, 
riches, — to the human race. For, if 
you want to know what you are’ fit for (true 
wisdom in itself) will not a money-order for 
five shillings in favour of the gentleman who 
pierces you through and through if you only 
show him your handwriting, settle it beyond 
adoubt! If you séek that one efficient recipe 
for curls, eyebrows, whiskers, sparkling eyes, 
and general bloom, can it not be yours to- 
morrow, through this wonderful establish- 
ment! If you want to acquire, for seven-and- 
sixpence sterling, that light and elegant ac- 
complishment which will enable you to 
realise from two to twenty pounds per week, 
during the whole remainder of your natural 
life, have you anything to do but to take your 
money-order out and send it to the great phil- 
anthropist, whose modesty is equal to his 
merit, and who lives retired behind initials! 
Or, if your tastes be sporting tastes, and you 
would prefer to realise-a handsome compe- 
tence on the turf, is not “The Kiddy’s Tip ” 
(for the small charge of a crown, and a per- 
centage on your winnings) to be had by the 
next post, on remittance to the Kiddy from 
this place ; and kas not the Kiddy ever been 
The indy One ; and does he not refer with 
pride to that eventful day when he cautioned 
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his kind patrons to beware of Staggers’s lot ; 
and is not the Kiddy absolutely sure that 
he can pick the winner from the field, this 
time, and lead the sporting gents who honour 
‘him with their confidence, to wealth and 
laurels ! 

All these people, we found, on sober in- 
quiry, in common with a host of quacks and 
ortune-tellers, really do use the office, and 
really do receive large sums of money from 
the unlucky pigeons, the records of whose folly 
pass into the pigeon-holes. We were shewn 
a circular, which has been very extensively 
disseminated in the provinces, It explains 
(with patterns of the article produced) a 
pretended patent for the manufacture of a 
fabric in universal demand. It promises to 
each subscriber for one share, price five 
shillings, (to be sent, of course, per Money- 
order), not a paltry return of three or four 
hundred per cent. ; but a good round income. 
“Subscribers,” we quote the precise words of 
the printed bait, “ will, for every five shillings 
they invest, realise from seventy-five to three 
hundred pounds sterling per annum /”—to 
be — it is politely stated in another part 
of the prospectus, quarterly. Now, rational 
people will say that the wild extravagance of 
such a promise, exceeding all possible gulli- 
bility, would be its own defeat. The said 
rational people, however, will be (as they 
sometimes are) in error. Credulity ‘has no 
bounds. It is a fact, that since the issue of 


that golden circular, the Post-office autho- 


rities have paid to its concocter,—not hun- 
dreds, but thousands of pounds. Post-office 
orders have poured in from believers in 
impossible profit, at such a rate, that three 
hundred pounds were handed over to the 
successful. schemer in the course of one 
single week! Could Clairvoyance get a 
postman’s place, and read the sealed letters 
as well as deliver them, what insane credence, 
what impossible hope, what glowing cupidity 
would be revealed. in the wrappers to those 
particular Post-office orders! Perhaps a 
clergyman writes to inquire whether the first 
quarter’s produce of his five shillings enclosed 
(on the before-mentioned scale of productive- 
ness), is likely to become due about September ? 
beeause, at the beginning of that month, pos- 
sibly, “he has a little bill of exchange to take 
up!” §o, a lady, writing, it is likely, in 
August, wishes to open a school in December : 
and does the gentleman think that, by that 
time, her five shillings will have grown into, 
—say even fifty pounds? The next letter 
may show (mesmerically) the inmost soul 
—and the five shillings—of a young gentle- 
man, who is “loved and beloved,” &c., and 
who wishes to know whether, if he take 
a house at Lady-day, the first instalment 
of the annual fortune will arrive in time 
for him to enshrine his idol in it with the 
requisite appliances for persons about to 
manry ? 

It is right, however, to observe, that the 
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authorities, when they find themselves acci- 


dentally and innocently agents in carrying on 
such infamous schemes, take advautage of 
any informality to withhold the payment, 
and restore the orders to the deluded senders. 

This sort of mystification is even more 
surprising than that under which certain 
uneducated individuals (Irish) have been 
known to labour. The belief has more than 
once been manifested at a Money-order office 
window, that the mere payment of the com- 
mission would be sufficient to procure an 
order for five pounds ; the form of paying in 
the five pounds being deemed purely optional. 
An Irish gentleman (who had left his hod at 
the door) recently applied in Aldersgate 
Street for an order for five pounds on a 
Tipperary Post-oftice : for which he tendered 
(probably congratulating himself on having 
hit upon so good an investment) sixpence ! 
It required a lengthened argument to prove 
to him that he would have to pay the five. 


| pounds into the office, before his friend could 


receive that small amount in Tipperary ; and 
he went away, after all, evidently convinced 
that his not having this order was one of the 
personal wrongs of Ireland, and one of the 
particular injustices done to hereditary bonds- 
men only. 

To pass from the Pigeons to the Pigeon- 
holes, it may be observed that, in the paying 
department, there are eleven hundred of 
the latter (Heaven knows how many of the 
former; they are incalculable) corresponding 
to the eleven hundred Money-order offices 
spread all over England. The Scotch and 
Irish advices have pigeon-holes to themselves. 
When an order is presented, the clerk goes 
straight to the hole marked with the name 
of the town it has been issued from. If the 
order correspond in every respect with the 
advice, the cash is instantly paid. 

The number of Money-order offices in the 
United Kingdom is nearly seventeen hun- 
dred ; their accounts are dealt with, in Alders- 
gate Street, by one hundred and seventy-eight 
clerks. So promptly and accurately are these 
accounts posted up, that a balance of the 
whole kingdom as to money-orders is struck 
daily; and, by two o'clock, the state of each 
deputy’s (or postmaster’s) account can be 
accurately ascertained—what he owes, or 
what is due to him—up to the latest postal 
communication. 

That the gigantic operations of the entire 
system may be seen at one view, we present 
an account of its transactions during the year 
which ended on the thirty-first of last De- 
cember:—The number of orders issued in 
the United Kingdom during that time, was 
nearly four million seven hundred thousand, 
for money amounting to nearly nine millions 
sterling. The cash which changed hands by 
the intervention of the Post-office Money-order 
office —in other words, the combined total 
of issues and payments of money-orders, in 
the United Kingdom, during last year, was 
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upwards of seventeen millions sterling; a sum 


more than equal to one-third of the whole 
official expenditure of this very expensive 
and rather official country. Every day, an 
interchange of small sums (each averaging in 
England and Wales no more than,one pound, 
eighteen shillings, and ninepence) takes place 
inthe United Kingdom by the agency of 
Money-order offices, to the amount of upwards 
of fifty thousand pounds. 

The revenue of the Money-order Office 
exceeded its expenses, in the year 1851, by 
more than seven thousand pounds of profit. 
The same office, before the important improve- 
ments of the last few years had been effected, 
cost the country a loss of ten thousand six 
hundred pounds. 

Despite the prodigious increase in the busi- 
ness of the department, which we have pointed 
out, its efficiency has been doubled, and its cost 
almost halved. By superseding seventy-eight 
superfluous ledgers, the labour of sixty clerks 
has been saved; by simply reducing the size 
of the money-orders and advices, the expense 
of paper and print alone has been diminished 
by eleven hundred pounds per annum; while 
the abolition of separate advices of each trans- 
action has economised the number of letters 
by forty-six thousand, weekly. The upshot is, 
that these economical reforms have effected a 
saving in the Money-order Office, alone, equal 
to seventeen thousand pounds per annum ! 
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I HAVE often heard doubts expressed, and 
conjectures hazarded, as to who and what 
manner of people they may be that read the 


Supplement of the Times newspaper. That 
a very fair proportion of the subscribers and 
readers of that journal do so, is a fact, I take 
it, apparent to, and acknowledged by, the 
frequenters of parlours, coffee-houses, club- 
rooms, and hotel snuggeries. Admitting 
always that it 7s read, it is not by any means 
so certain who reads it. The advertisers 
may do so, wishing, like careful men of busi- 
ness, to make sure that they have had their 
pennyworth for their penny. The proof 
reader reads it bon gré, malgré, though, very 
likely, while toiling down the dreary columns 
of uninteresting announcements, he may say, 
with Ancient Pistol, in the Great Leek Con- 
sumption Case,—“ I read and eke I swear.” 
But do you or I, reader, affect the pe- 
rusal of that portentous broad-sheet with 
the halfpenny stamp? From time to time we 
may glance at the Education near London 
column ; at the New Discoveries in Teeth ; 
at the Sales by Auction; and the Ho- 
rizontal Grand Pianofortes: but we know 
that the really interesting “ads.” are in the 
body of the paper ; that the profligate initials 
are entreated to return to their parents, or 
to send back the key of the tea-caddy in the 
second or third column of the front page ; 
and that the unfathomable hieroglyphics hold 
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sweet converse in the same locality. In that 


Pactolean front page, who knows, from 
morning to morning, but that Messrs. Wou- 
ter, Gribble, and Sharp, of Gray's Inn, may 
publicly express their wish to communicate 
something to our advantage to us? In that 
front page, conscientious cabmen have found 
the wearing apparel and jewellery we have 
lost, or dog-fanciers (more conscientious still) 
the dogs which have been st well, mis- 
laid. In that same page we can put our 
hands on all the announcements we want :— 
the Steam Navigation, which is to waft us 
to Rotterdam and the Rhine, or to Paris, 
vid Calais, in eleven hours; of the exhibi- 
tions and dioramas we delight in witnessing ; 
of the charitable associations it so pleaseth 
us (kind souls!) to subscribe to; of horses 
and carriages, we buy or sell, and of the oats, 
which rs Mary Wedlake so pertinaciously 
desires to know if we bruise yet. If we want 
clerks or governesses, or, as clerks and gover- 
nesses, are ourselves wanted ; if we wish to 
borrow or to lend money, or to see what new 
books or new music appeal to our taste, lite- 
rary or musical, we find them, if not in the 
front page, still almost invariably in the main 
body of the “Times ;” it is only on special 
oceasions—when the honourable Member for 
Mugborough divides the house at two o’clock 
in the morning; or the Crushclod Agricul- 
tural Society ‘holds a meeting, unusually 
stormy or lengthy; or my Lord Centipede 
gives a dinner, at which everybody drinks 
everybody’s health, and returns thanks into 
the bargain,—that the really interesting adver- 
tisements are crowded into the Supplement. 
On other occasions, that document remains 
a dreary acceptance for the education, teeth, 
pianoforte, and auctioneer advertisements, 
with the addition, perhaps, of a few cam- 
phine lamps, liquid hair-dyes, and coals at 
nine shillings per chaldron, Yet the Supple- 
ment is read by thousands,—not merely by 
that pale man in the brown cloak and the 
discontented face opposite to me, who has 
engaged the Times de facto after me, 
and is only, I can plainly see, affecting to 
read the de jure Supplement ; having rage in 
his heart, caused by the conviction (wherein 
he is right) that I intend to keep the paper 
till 1 have read the leaders through ;—not 
merely by him, but by the numerous and 
influential class of persons who are interested 
in a phalanx of advertisements, which I have 
hitherto omitted to enumerate, as among tie 
contents of the dullest Supplement; and 
which have reference ‘to Houses to Let. 
This is, at least, my theory. If ever I see 
a man really immersed in the perusal of the 
Times Supplement, and appearing to de- 
rive any genuine interest therefrom, I make 

retty sure that he has either a House to 

t, or that he wants to take one. 

Houses to Let! The subject is fraught 
with speculative interest for those philo- 
sophers who are content to leave the sun, the 
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moon, the pre-Adamite dynasties, the Mosaic 
theory of creation, the digamma, and the 
perpetual motion, to their betters ; and can 
find sufficient food for philosophy in the odds 
and ends, the sweeping of the house of life 
—who can read homilies in bricks and mortar, 
sermons in stones, the story of a life, its 
hopes and fears, its joys and woes, in the 
timbers of a dilapidated pigstye, in the deso- 
lation of a choked-up fountain, or the ruins 
of a springless pump ! 

We change our dresses, our servants, our 
friends and foes—how can our houses expect 
to be exempt from the mutabilities of life ? 
We tire of the old friend, and incline to the 
new ; the old baby is deposed in favour of 
the new baby ; the fat, turnip silver-watch 
our father gave us, gives place to a gold 
Geneva—we changé, and swop, and barter, 
and give up, and take back, and long for, and 
get tired of, all and everything in life—why 
not of houses too? So the Supplement of the 
Times can always offer Houses to Let ; and 
we are continually running mad to let or 
hire them, as vice versd, six months hence, 

rhaps, we shall be as maniacally eager to 

ire or to let. 

Subdivision, classification, and elaboration, 
are certainly distinguishing characteristics of 
the present zra of civilisation. The house- 
agents of the Daily Courant now, of the 
Public Ledger, or the Evening Intelligencer, 
would have been coupled with the announce- 
ment pur et simple, that in such and such a 
street, or part of the. court, there was a 
House to Let. They might, perhaps, have 
added, at the most, that it was over-against 
the Bear Garden, or that it formerly be- 
longed to a tradesman possessing an infal- 
lible cure for the scurvy, and who “made 
the very best purl that ever was brewed ;” 
but there they would stop. Catch ws doin 
anything of the sort in these enlightened 
days. Where our benighted grandfathers 
had boys’ and girls’ schools, we have semi- 
naries, academies, lyceums, and colleges, for 
young ladies. Where they had sales “ by inch 
of candle,” we have Mr. George Robins. A 
spade isn’t a spade in 1852, but something 
else ; and with our house agents. a house is 
not only a house, but a great many things 
besides. 

A House to Let may be a mansion, a 
noble mansion, a family mansion, a residence, 
a desirable residence, a genteel residence, a 
family residence, a bachelor’s residence, a 
distinguished residence, an elegant house, a 
substantial house,a detached house, a desirable 
villa, a semi-detached villa, a villa standing in 
its own grounds, an Italian villa, a villa-resi- 
dence, a small villa, a compact detached 
cottage, a cottage ornée, and so on, almost ad 
infmitum. Rarely do the advertisements bear 
reference only to a house, a villa, or a cottage : 
we muss call the spade something in addition 
to its simply agrarian title. 

Now, are all these infinitesimal subdivisicns 
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of Houses to Let merely intended.as ingenious 


devices to charm the house-hirer by variety, in 
the manner of Mr. Nicoll, with regard to his 
overcoats, and Messrs. Swan and Edgar with 
reference to ladies’ cloaks and shawls ; or do 
there really exist subtle distinctions, minute, 
yet decidedly perceptible, between every 
differently named house? Can it be that 
the desirable residence has points calculated 
to satisfy desire in a different degree to the 
elegant predilections to be gratified a the 
elegant residence ? Can it be that a residence, 
after all, isn’t a house, nor a house a resi- 
dence ? It may be so. People, in the innocence 
of their hearts, and unaccustomed to letting 
or hiring houses, may imagine that there 
can be no very material difference between 
a villa, a genteel villa, and a compact villa ; 
but in the mind of the astute house-agent, and 
equally intelligent house-hirer, differences, va- 
rieties of size, aspect, and convenience, imme- 
diately suggest themselves, and to their expe- 
rienced eyes there are as many — of dis- 
tinction between the genteel and the compact, 
the desirable and the distinguished, as to the 
visual organs of those learned in horses between 
a cob and a hack, a racer. and ascrew ; or to the 
initiated in deg-lore, between a greyhound 
and a setter. 

I do not pretend to any peculiarly nice 
perception as to things in general. I cannot 
tell tothis day a hawk from a faleon (between 
the former bird and a handsaw I might be able 
to guess). It was a long time before I could 
distinguish between a leveret and a rabbit, 
or tell very high venison from decomposed 
shoulder of mutton ; and I will not be certain, 
even now, if I could tell, from the odour (being 
blindfolded), which was pitch and which tar. 
So, the immense variety of Houses to Let has 
always been to me a mystery, the subtle 
distinctions in their nomenclature sources of 
perplexed speculation. There may be those 
who are more learned than I am—those who, 
with similar acuteness as the gentlemen men- 
tioned in Hudibras, who had been beaten till 
they could tell to a splinter of what wood the 
cudgel was composed, and kicked till they 
knew if the shoe were “ calfskin or neat’s 
leather”—can mark the strong connections, 
the nice dependencies, the gradations just of 
houses, mansions, villas, and residences, and 
with their “ pervading souls look through” 
the wondrous variety of Houses to Let. 

I can only theorise. I have studied the 
Times attentively, and gazed wearily at the 
elongated crimson baize-covered panels in 
the house-agents’ windows, on which, written 
on slips of foolscap, the announcements of 
Houses to Let are secured with parti- 
coloured wafers. Goodness knows how far 
from the actual mark I may be; but you 
shall hear what my ideas are on this very open 
House question. 

First, of the Mansion, What manner of 
house would you imagine that to be? I take 
it to be situate at Kew, possibly at Chiswick, 
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peradventure at Putney. Red brick, stone 
window casings, a great many chimney-pots, 
a steep flight of steps before the door. Per- 
haps the advertisement says that it is “ ap- 
proached by a carriage drive.” I can see that 
carriage drive, the mangy gravel, weeds and 
grass springing up between ; the brown ragged 
lawn in the middle ; the choked-up flower-beds, 
with pieces of broken bottles and fractured 
tobacco-pipes, where there were once gera- 
niums and heliotropes. There must be a 
wall in front, and a pair of rusty iron-gates, 
or more probably a paint-destitute portal, 
scored over with Tainan in crayons of un- 
popular churchwardens, and fierce denuncia- 
tions of the Pope of Rome, the College of 
Cardinals, and the New Police Act. This 
door is blistered with the sun, dinted by the 
peg-tops and hocky-sticks of savage boys. In 
the centre you may see a parallelopipedal 
patch, where the paint is of a lighter colour, 
and where there are marks of bygone screws. 
That was where the brass plate was, when 
the mansion was occupied by the Reverend 
Doctor Brushback. It was called “Smolensko 
House” then, and on Sundays and holidays a 
goodly procession of youths educated therein 
issued from it. A small confectioner’s (“ sock- 
shop,” the boys called it) was started in the 
adjacent lane, on the sole strength of the 
school custom ; and Widow Maggle, the green- 
grocer, who supplied the establishment with 
birch-brooms, actually started her boy Dick 
in a cart with a live donkey from her increased 
profits. But the Reverend Doctor Brushback, 
at the age of fifty-seven, and in a most unac- 
countable manner, took it into his head to turn 
the wife of his bosom out of doors, Then he 
flogged three-fourths of his scholars away, and 
starved the remainder. Then he was sus- 
pected of an addiction to strong drinks, and of 
breaking Leather’s (the shoe, knife,and general 
errand boy’s) head, because he could not tell 
him what was Greek for a boot-jack. Smo- 
lensko House speedily presented that most 
melancholy spectacle,a bankrupt school ; and 
the last time I heard of Doctor Brushback, it 
was on a charge (unfounded, of course) at the 
Public Office, Bow Street, of being drunk and 
disorderly in the gallery of the Standard 
Theatre. Was not our mansion, after this, 
Minerva House Finishing Academy for 
Young Ladies? Surely so. The Misses 
Gimp devoted themselves to the task of 
tuition with a high sense of its onerous 
duties, and strenuously endeavoured to com- 
bine careful maternal supervision with the 
advantages of a finished system of polite 
education (vide Times). But the neigh- 
bourhood was prejudiced against the scho- 
lastic profession, and the Misses Gimp found 
few scholars, and fewer friends. Subsequently, 
their crack scholar, Miss Mango, the heiress, 
.eloped with Mr. De Lypey, professor of dancing, 
deportment, and calisthenics. The resident 
Parisienne married Mr. Tragacanth, assistant 
to Mr. Poppyed, the chemist, and the Misses 
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Gimp went to ruin or Boulogne. [ lost sight 
of my mansion about here—fora time at least. 
It must, however, have been rented by 
Captain Vere de Vere Delamere, and his 
family, who paid nobody, and, owing innume- 
rable quarters for rent, were eventually per- 
suaded to remove by a bribe from the land- 
lord. Or was the mansion ever in the occu- 
vation of the celebrated Mr. Nix, who said he 
elonged to the Stock Exchange, and removed 
in the midst of winter, and at the dead of 
night, taking with him, over and above his 
own furniture, a few marble mantel-pieces, 
register stoves, and other trifles, in the way of 
fixtures? Or was this mansion the one taken 
by Mr. Pluffy, immensely rich, but very 
eccentric, who turned his nephews and nieces 
vut of doors, painted all the windows a bright 
red, kept a tame hyena, and persisted in 
standing outside his gate on Sunday mornings 
with nothing on, to speak, of saye a leather 
apron, and a meerschaum, assuring the public 
generally that he was Peter the Great ? 

I glance again at the advertisement, and 
find my mansion described as a “noble” one, 
In that case, I should say it was in some nice, 
marshy, swampy, reedy part of Essex, where 
the owls scream, and the frogs croak blithely 
at night. There are two stone hawks sculp- 
tured above the gates ; a garden, as tangled 
and savage-looking as an Indian jungle; a 
dried-up fountain; and maimed, broken- 


;nosed, mildewed statues, tottering on moss 


and weed-covered pedestals. In the old time, 
the Earl of Elbowsout lived at the “noble” 
mansion; but his lordship has resided in 
sunny Italy for many years, deriving immense 
benefit (not pecuniary, of course) from a judi- 
cious consumption of Professor Paracelsus’s 
pills. He has an heir; and, whenever In- 
spector Beresford forces open the door of 
some harmless house in Jermyn Street, with 
sledge hammers, you will be pretty sure to 
find, among the list of prisoners conveyed to 
Bow Street, on a suspicion of indulging in the 
forbidden game of chicken-hazard, the names 
of Robert Smith or of John Brown; one of 
whom, you may be as certain, is no other 
than Lord Viscount Hawker, his lordship’s 
son. 

“Convenient Mansion,” says the Times, 
again. Ah! I know. A big, square block 
of a honse, very small windows, iron-barred, 
and a high wall inside. Just suitable for 
Doctor Muffles’s asylum for the insane; 
plenty of cold water laid on. Very conve- 
nient !—Family Mansion. Plenty of bed- 
rooms, high gate on the nursery-stairs, stables, 
coach-house, and detached room, for the gar- 
dener.—* Picturesque Mansion.” Decidedly 
picturesque, but damp. Picturesque in pro- 
portion as it is ruinous, and out of all 
habitable repair. Thomas Hood wrote a 
beautiful poem once, of a Picturesque Man- 
sion—A Haunted House—and which has 
haunted me ever since. The choked-up moat ; 
the obscene birds, that flapped their wings 


























on the roof; the foul insects, that wove webs 
inside ; the gaunt rats, that held unholy 
gambols in the kitchen; the weed-grown 
courtyard, window-sills, and door-steps ; the 
damp feculence, dust, dirt, rust, about all or 
everything; the one sunbeam, coming through 
a grimed window, and illuminating a bloody 
hand. There had been a murder done there, 
and the house was haunted. I can well 
believe it. I, too, saw, once upon a time, a 
mansion, where a foul and wicked murder 
had been done. I saw labourers searching 
the muddy moat for the weapons of the 
assassins; I was taken to see the corridor 
where the deed had been done; and I fol- 
lowed the footsteps of the murderer through 
mud and slush, snow and straw, from the 
mansion to the farm he lived at. I never 
read poor Hood’s plaintive poem without 
thinking that Stanfield Hall—shut up, un- 
tenanted, moat-dried — would be a _ very 
counterpart, now, of the house he shadowed 
forth. 

Not, however, to forget Houses to Let. 
Shall I take the Bachelor’s Residence? An 
invisible hand points to Highgate—an inward 
feeling suggests Mitcham. T go for Crickle- 
wood: Kilburn is too near, and Edgeware too 
far; but Cricklewood holds a juste milieu 
between them. I can see the Bachelor’s Resi- 
dence—a pert, smart, snug, little habitation, 
standing alone, mostly ; for your bachelor is 
incorrigible (steady or fast) with regard to 
musical instruments. Your fast Bachelor 
will manage the Redowa on the cornet-a- 
piston ; and your steady one, set “Ah! non 
giunye,” to hard labour on the flute—but will 
practise ; and—should their bachelors’ quar- 
ters happen to be supported, right and left, by 
family residences—the inhabitants of Acacia 
Terrace or Plantain Grove are apt to become 
remarkably disagreeable in their reclamations 


to the bachelor himself. The bachelor is a| 


bank-clerk, very likely, or a stockbroker, not 
over-plethoric just yet with profits; or a 
young fellow with a small independence. 
He has a front garden and a back garden; 
both, ten to one, provided with a trim little 
summer-house, where he is very fond of sit- 
ting on fine afternoons with his friends, clad 
in bachelor-like deshabille, consuming the 
grateful beer of Bass, and gently whiffing the 
cutty-pipe of Milo, or the meerschaum. He 
has flowers, but has a faint idea that the 
tobacco-smoke. does not do them any good, 
He has a housekeeper—generally middle-aged, 
and frequently deaf—many friends, more 
pipes, and frequently an anomalous kind of 
little vehicle, drawn by an eccentric pony, 
and which he calls his “trap.” Sunday is his 
great day. All his fly-rods, fishing-tackle, 
gardening implements, guns, rabbit-hutches, 
and pipe-racks, are overhauled on that day ; 
grave judgments are passed on the dogs and 
horses of his friends; and an impervious 
cloud of Bird’s-eye or Oronooko hangs about 
the little summer-houses. But the bachelor 
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marries; goes a little too fast, perhaps, or 
dies (for, alas! even bachelors must die); 
and so his Bachelor’s Residence is To Let. 

The Desirable Residence. I have the secret 
of that “House to Let,” I will be bound. 
A lodging-house! What could there be more 
desirable, in the way of a residence, than 
that, I should like to know ?: Twelve-roomed 
house, in Manchester Street, Manchester 
Square. Blue damask curtains in the first- 
floor windows; red ditto in the parlour 
windows; a never-disappearipg placard, of 
Apartments Furnished (for, however full the 
lodging-house may be, it always seems to 
have a marvellous capacity for holding more) ; 
and area railings, frequently enlivened and 
ornamented by the three-quarter portrait of 
a pretty servant maid. Whenever you see 
the butcher, or the baker, or the grocer’s 
man, at the door of the Desirable Residence, | 
you will be sure, if you watch, to see him | 
produce a red account-book ; for people who | 
keep lodging-houses invariably run bills with 
Gelniene, probably to give an air of veracity 
and colourable truth to their persevering | 
assertion, that they have a little bill to pay 
to-morrow. If the lady who keeps the | 
Desirable Residence is married, you will |! 
not be very far out, if you assert that her | 
husband has something to do with the Docks, 
or that he is a barrister’s clerk, in good 
practice. You can’t be wrong, if you set him 
down as an indifferently-dressed man, with 
an umbrella, who, whenever he speaks to you, | 
calls you “Sir.” If your landlady should | 
happen to be a widow, take my word for it, | 
that “she was not always in these circum- 
stances ;” that her late husband’s executors 
have used her shamefully ; and that she nas 
a pretty daughter or niece. 

Unless I am very far out in my theory, the 
“Substantial Residence” is a lodging-house too, 
and the “Genteel Residence” not very far from 
it. Cecil Street, Strand, for the former, and 
Camberwell for the latter, would not be very 
wide of the mark. Cecil Street is full of 
substantial houses, in which lodgers, some- 
times not quite so substantial as the houses, 
coutinually dwell. The prices of provisions | 
are high in Cecil Street, and the quantity of 
nourishment they afford far from considerable. | 
Peuny loaves are twopence each, and you | 
can’t get more than one dinner off a leg of | 
mutton. The profits arising from the avoca- 
tions of the landladies of substantial residences 
must be so large, that I wonder that they 
ever come to be advertised as “to let” at all. | 
Perhaps it is that they make their fortunes, 
and migrate to the “elegant residence,” or the 
“distinguished residence.” 

I wonder whether I am wrong in placing | 
the locale of these two last species of “ Houses | 
to Let,” in Belgravia and Tyburnia? They | 
may, after all, be wasting their elegance 
and their distinction in Golden Square, Ely 
Place, or Kennington Oval. Yet I am 
always coming across, and reading with great 
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unction, paragraphs in the newspapers, setting 
forth that, “after the marriage of Miss Ara- 
bella Constantia Tanner, daughter of Hyde 
Tanner, Esq., of the firm of Bender, Cooter, 
and Tanner, of Lombard Street, to the 
Honourable Captain Casey, son of Lord 
Latitat, the happy couple partook of a mag- 
nificent déjedner at the elegant residence of 
the bride’s father in Hyde Park Gardens ;” or 
else it is, that “last evening the Earl and 
Countess of Hammersmith and Ladies Barnes 
(2), Sir John Bobcherry, Pillary Pacha, &c., 
&c., honoured Sir Styles and Lady Springer 
with their company to dinner at their dis- 
tinguished residence in Eaton Place.” I can 
always imagine tall footmen, magnificent and 
awful in plush and embroidery, lolling at the 
doors of elegant and distinguished residences. 
I don’t think I can be very far wrong. I 
reside, myself, over a milk-shop, and I know 
that to be neither an elegant nor a distin- 
guished residence ; but are there not both 
elegance and distinction in the stately Bel- 
grave Square, and the lofty Westbourne 
Grove ? 

Coming, in the pursuit of this superficial 
examination of “ Houses to Let,” I stop puz- 
zled at the word “ House,” simple, unadulte- 
rated, unaccompanied with eulogy, or ex- 
planatory prefix. I have my theory about it, 
though it may be but a lame one. The lone, 
silent “House” must be one like that 
celebrated one at the corner of Stamford | 
Street, Blackfriars, which, with its two com-| 
a everybody has seen, and nobody 

nows the history of—a house unlet, unlet-| 
able, yet always to let. Now, a house agent 
having any bowels or conscience whatsoever, 
could not call this a desirable house, nor a 
convenient house, nor an elegant house. So, | 
being too good a man of business to call it an | 
ill-favoured house, a dirty house, and a} 
villanous house, as it is, he calls it a “ House.” 
A house it is, sure oe just as a horse, | 
albeit spavined, wind-galled, glandered, stag- | 
gered, lame, blown, a kicker and a roarer, is a 
horse still. But whata horse,and what a house! 

A “Genteel House” seemeth to me different 
to a genteel residence. The latter’s employ I 
have elsewhere hinted at ; the former I take to 
be situate somewhere in Gower Street, Keppel 
Street, or Guildford Street, or in some of those 
mysterious thoroughfares you are always 
getting into when you don’t want them, and 
never can find when you do. In the genteel 
house, I should think, two maiden ladies 
must have lived—sisters probably ; say, the 
Miss Twills, whose father was Twills of Saint 
Mary-Axe, sugar-baker ; and whose brother, 
Mr. Twills, in partnership with Mr. Squills, 
can be found in Montague Place, Bedford 
Square, where the two carry on a genteel 
business as surgeons and apothecaries. The 
Miss Twills kept a one-horse fly (not one of 
your rakish-looking broughams, be it under- 
stood), with a corpulent horse (serious of dis- 
position, and given to eating plum-cake when 
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he could get it), and a mild-looking coachman, 
who carried a hymn-book in his pocket. One 
day, however, I surmise, Miss Jessy Twills, 
the youngest and prettiest sister (she did not 
mind owning to forty) married the Reverend 
Felix Spanker, of Saint Biazer’s Chapel, in 
Milman Street. Miss Betsy Twills went to 
live with her married sister (the two lead the 
poor parson a terrible life between them, and 
Felix is more irate in the pulpit against the 
Pope than ever), and the genteel residence 
oe its place in the category of “ Houses to 
ag 

The “ Detached House” bears its peculiar 
characteristic on its front ; it stands alone, and 
nothing more can be said about it ; but with 
the “ semi-detached house ” there is a subtle 
mystery, much to be marvelled at. Semi- 
detached! Have the party-walls between two 
houses shrunk, or is there a bridge connecting 
the two, as in Mr. Beckford’s house in Lands- 
down Crescent, Bath? A semi-detached 
house may be a house with a field on one 
side and a bone-boiling factory on the other. 
Semi-detached may mean f-tumbling to 
pieces. I must inquire into it. 

The “mansion,” the “residence,” and the 
“house,” seem to indicate to me dwellings of 
some considerable degree of importance and 
extent ; the “villa,” the “cottage,” and the 
“lodge,” seem to indicate smaller places of 
abode, though perhaps equalling, if not sur- 
passing, their contemporaries in elegance, 
gentility, distinction, convenience, desirable- 
ness, substantiality, &c., &c. There is one 
thing, however, certain about the villa—one 
sound basis to go upon, which we do not 

ess as regards the “house.” The “house” 

is ambiguously situated, it may be, in Gros- 
venor Square, in Pall Mall, or in Brick 
Lane, Spitalfields, or Crown Street, Seven 
Dials ; but the villa is necessarily suburban. 
You could not call a house (however small it 
might be) situated between a pie-shop and a 
public-house, a “villa.” A four-roomed house 
in Fleet Street would be a novelty, and if you 
were to call it a Gothic lodge, would be a 
— novelty still ; while Covent Garden 
arket, or Long Acre, would scarcely be the 
locale for a cottage ornée, or an Italian villa. 
I recognise cottages, villas, and lodges, with 
the addition of “hermitages,” “ priories,” 
“ groves,” “boxes,” “retreats,” &., on all sub- 
urban roads ;—in Kensington, Hammersmith, 
and Turnham Green ; in Kingsland, Hackney, 
and Dalston ; in Highgate, Hampstead, and 
Hornsey ; in Camberwell, Poca: and 


Kennington; in Paddington, Kilburn, and 
Cricklewood ; their roads, approaches, and 


environs, inclusive. And a fair proportion do 
these suburbs contribute to the “Houses to 
Let” in the Supplement of the Times. 

The “villa standing in its own grounds,” 
is geerally suggestive to me of stock- 
brokers. Great people are these stockbrokers 
for villas ; for driving mail-phaetons, or wide- 
awake looking dog-carts; for giving capital 
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{0 
dinners and wine. The young man who has |theatricals in the back parlour ; the pleasant 
a stockbroker for a friend, has need but to}excursions on week days to the old Coll 

trouble himself only concerning his lodging|—(God bless old Thomas Alleyne and Sir 
and washing; his board will take care of| Francis Bourgeois, I say! Had the former 
itself, or, rather, will be amply taken care of|done nothing worthier of benediction in his 
in the villa of his Amphitryon. Next, I | life than found the dear old place, or the latter 
should say, to a,decided penchant for betting | not atoned for all the execrably bad modern 
odds, and a marked leaning towards the pur-| pictures he painted in his life-time, by the 
chase and sale of horseflesh, hospitality is the | exquisitely beautiful ancient ones he left us 
most prominent characteristic of a stock-| at his death) ;—the symposium in the garden 
broker. He is always “ wanting to stand”|on Sundays ; the clear church-bells ringing 
something. His bargains are made over | through the soft summer air ; the pianoforte 
sherry and sandwiches ; he begins and ends|in the boudoir, and Gluck’s “Che faro senza 
the day with conviviality. What a pity it is} Euridice?” lightly, gently elicited from the 
tat his speculations should fail sometimes, |silvery keys (by hands that are cold and 
and that his clients should lose their money, | powerless now), wreathing through the open 
and himself “sold up”—ostracised from |window; the kind faces and cheerful laughter, 





’Change, driven to dwell among the tents of} 


Boulogne-sur-Mer, or the cities of refuge of 
Belgium, the boorish and the beery! Else 
would he be living in his own ground-sur- 
rounded villa to this day, instead of its being 
confided to the tender mercies of Messrs. 
Hammer and Rapps, auctioneers and house- 
agents, as a “ House to Let.” 

“ An Italian Villa to Let.” Pretty, plausi- 
ble, but deceptive. The house-agent who 
devised the Italian prefix wasa humbug. Start 
not, reader, while I whisper in your ear. The 
Italian villa is a shabby little domicile, only 
Italian in so far as it possesses Venetian 
blinds. I know it; for I, who speak, have 
been egregiously sold, lamentably taken in, 
by this mendacious villa. 

* A Villa to Let.” Not elegant, desirable, 
distinguished, nor Italian ; but a villa. It has 





the timid anxiety of the ladies concerning the 
last omnibus home at night, and the cheerful 
recklessness with which they subsequently 
abandoned that last omnibus to its fate, and 
conjectured impossibly fortuitous conveyances 
to town, ultimately terminating in impromptu 
beds. How many a time have I had a shake- 
down on the billiard-table of the cottage 
ornée? Howmany a time——But my theme 
is of Houses to Let. 

And of “Houses to Let,” it appeareth to me, 
I have been unconscionably garrulous, without 
being usefully communicative. I have said 
too much, and yet not half enough. In houses, 
I am yet at fault about the little mushroom- . 
like rows of flimsy-looking tenements that 
spring up on every side in and about the 
suburbs ; in brick-ftelds, in patches of ground 
where rubbish was formerly shot, and vaga- 


bow windows, I will go bail. A green|bond boys turned over three times for a 
verandah over the drawing-room window,|penny. [ have yet to learn in what species 
for a trifle. Two bells, one for visitors, and|of “House to Let” the eccentric gentleman 
one for servants. The villa is suitable for| formerly resided, who never washed himself 
Mr. Covin (of the firm of Feraud and Covin, | for five-and-forty years, and was supposed to 
Solicitors), who has been importuned so long | scrape himself with an oyster-shell after the 
by Mrs. Covin to abandon his substantial}manner of the Caribbees ; where it was, 
residence in Bedford Row, that he has at last | whether in a house, a villa, a residence, or a 
acceded to her wishes. Covin is a portly | cottage, that the maiden lady entertained the 
man, with a thick gold chain, a bald head, | fourteen tom cats, which slept each in a four- 
and a fringe of black whisker. He is fond} post bedstead, and were fed on turtle soup. 
of a peculiarly fruity port; and his wife’s|I want to know what “every convenience ” 
bonnet-box is a japanned tin-coffer, labelled|means. I should like to have some further 
“Mr. Soldoff’s estate.” He won’t live in the!information as to what “a select number” 
I am desirous’of ascertain- 


villa long, because he will get tired of it, and | actually implies. 
long for Bedford Row again, with its pleasant |ing in what category of “Houses to Let” a 


odour of new vellum and red tape. He will | house-agent would rank a tenantless theatre, 
let it to Mr. Runt, the barrister, or Mr. Mus- | a chapel without a congregation or a minister, 
covedo, the sugar-broker of Tower Street, or | an empty brewery, or a deserted powder-mill. 
Mrs. Lopp, the comfortably-circumstanced| Finally, I should like to know what a 
widow, who was so stanch a friend to the|“ cottage” is. Of the cottage ornée I have 
Reverend Silas Chowler; the same who, in|spoken ; the compact cottage, the detached 
imitation of the famous Mr. Huntingdon, | cottage, the semi-detached cottage, speak for 
8.S., called himself H.B.B, or Half-Burnt| themselves; but I am as much puzzled about 
Brand. the simple cottage as about the simple house, 
‘What should the “ cottage ornée” be like, | mansion, or villa. In my youth I had a 
I should wish to know (to jump from villas| chimera of a cottage, and drew rude outlines 
to cottages), but that delightful little box | thereof ona slate. It had quadrangular tiles, 
of a place at Dulwich, where a good friend | a window immediately above the door, palings 
of mine was wont (wont, alas !) to live. The]at the side, and smoke continually issuing 
strawberries in the garden; the private! from its chimney. Its architecture was de- 
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cidedly out of the perpendicular ; afterwards, 
perusing works of a rural and pastoral descrip- 
tion, a cottage became to me a little paradise 
of ivy, and honeysuckles, and woodbine. It 
had a pretty porch, where a young lady in a 
quilted petticoat, and a young gentleman in a 
flapped waistcoat, both after the manner (and 
a very sweet one it is) of Mr. Frank Stone, 
made first and last appeals to each other all 
the year round. The times have changed, 
and I, so I suppose, have changed with them. 
I am sceptical, ignorant, undecided, about the 
cottage now. Sometimes it is the slate-pencil 
cottage, sometimes the Frank Stone one, 
sometimes the cottage of the sixpenny valen- 
tines, quitting which, by a bright yeliow ser- 
pentine path, a gentleman in a blue coat, and 
a lady in a pink dress, wend their way to the 
altar of Hymen. Sometimes, oh reader of 
mine ! I see other cottages, dreadful cottages, 
squalid cottages, cottages in Church Lane, 
Saint Giles’s, where frowsy women in tattered 
shawls crouch stolidly on the door-step ; 
where ragged, filthy children wallow with 
fowls and pigs amidst the dirt and squalor. 
Sometimes I see cottages in my fondl 
ogee rural districts—cottages dilapidated, 
1alf unroofed, where gaunt agricultural 
labourers are sullenly wrangling with reliev- 
ing officers ; where white-headed, brick-dust 
faced children ery for bread ; where mother 
is down with the fever, and grandmother 
bedridden, yet querulously refusing to go into 
the dreaded “ House.” 

Perhaps I am wrong in all this. Perhaps 
all these theories about mansions, residences, 
houses, villas, and the inexplicable cottages, 
after all may be but wild and improbable 
theories—crude, vague, purposeless specula- 
tions. But I have said my say, and shall be 
wiser some day, I hope, in other matters 
besides “ Houses to Let.” 


THE CAMERA-OBSCURA. 
A SUNDAY MORNING LECTURE. 


On, Narurs ! ever wondrous, ever new, 
Whose magic varies with each passing glance ; 
Thy common scenes are lovely as romance ; 
Thy daily life a miracle most trae, 
Ever awake, our senses to entrance. 


All thou dost touch, a similar touch can give, 
And all become enchanted who touch thee: 
Thy forms, that breathe in vital energy, 

Are of such power their very shadows live, 
Till Art partakes thine immortality. 


‘Tis Sunday morn: a bright and lovely day! 
Come, then, with me, and mark how Nature moves 
In the broad field of Christian faiths and loves ; 
And, in a mirror, lit by her own ray, 
See how her smile all narrow feuds reproves. 


Grey misty light the shadowy disk illumes, 
Which sways and lurches like a deck, at sea ;— 
_ And clouds, fields, honse-tops, in confusion flee, 
Till the round plane a steady blank becomes, 
And all stand round in darkness, silently. 


THE CAMERA-OBSCURA. 


A mead appears, all bright with pasture green, 
Where moving miniatures of cattle graze : 
A Liliputian herdsman loitering strays 

Across the delicately-pictured scene ;— 
And his dog follows—searches, leaps, and plays. 


Now glides the disk; a windmill from grey space 
Works threatening into view, with whirling arms, 
Whose fleeting shadow o’er the grass, alarms 

A group of children, coming near the place, 

Who pause—and watch the giant's dangerous 
charms ! 


The miller’s wife in the trim garden stands, 
And trains the tangled honeysuckle bowers ; 
Then stoops.— Ah, see! are those enchanted 
flowers, 
Which now she gathers in her tiny hands, 
And shakes them clear from recent spring-tid 
showers ? 


A promenade—with many a varied group : 
Ladies in undulating robes—young maids, 
Old men, and boys—all living, yet all shades! 
And now a child comes with a rolling hoop ! 
’T is gone—'tis here again—it nears—it fades! 


Now, in a sandy bay upon the shore, 
Two lovers enter slowly ;—all unseen, 
As they believe—bending with tender mien— 
Hand clasping hand, and looks that tell far moré, 
While thus they pass, and glide beyond the scene 


A pier slides in !—the masons chip the stone, 
And near them stands a sun-burnt sailor-boy ; 
A horse and cart, no larger than a toy, 

Move onwards, while a distant kite is blown 
Among the clouds, and dances as in joy. 


The harbour, with the shipping ;—masts and spars, 
And miniatures of men, and boys in boats, 
Who row across ; and now all darkly floats 
Black smoke along the air—yon steamer roars ! 
But of her storm-song spell-bound are the notes. 


Silence and wonder, darkness, and soft light, 
Surround us—fill as with their influence ; 
We feel strange pleasure, like a novel sense 

Derived from Art and Nature—Science, Sight— 
Which Gop permits, in His munificence. 


Glide onward, disk :—and now we're in the bay, 
With all its tossing billows, life, and foam ; 
A sea-gull soars above its briny Home, 
Descending now, to swim amidst the spray ; 
Now rising, o’er the masts and cliffs to roam. 


Hither the steamer beats her noiseless way ! 
Real—yet silent, as ’t were all a dream! 
Men, engines, motion, colour—as we deem 

Proofs of reality—doth she display ;— 

Yet 'tis a picture passing o’er a screen ! 


She steams along—her passengers we scan— 
She hoists a saili—she tacks—a very sprite 
Smiting the waters backward in her flight ; 

Her size, from stem to stern, not half a span! 
And thus she works her way beyond our sight. 


The lone sea-shore. The tide is coming in, 
And breaks in rows of silver-gushing waves, 
As silently as spirits rise from graves! 

And all is rapture—with no earthly din,— 
Nor e’en a whisper from the hollow eaves. 
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Divine, bright solitude of soundless motion, 
Whose foam, like year on year, flows up the shore ! 
Imagination loves thee evermore, 

Bowing itself in this reflected ocean, 
God's slightest shadow truly to adore ' 


Again the sea-gull passes through the sky— 
Dips in the surge, and beats her sparkling wings! 
Rises aloft in widening oval rings ! 
Down-slanting near dark rocks, she now doth fly, 
And a white wavering line, soft gleaming, flings. 


Once more green meads, with cattle grazing round! 
A mimic orbit have we traversed, fleet ! 
Are we awake? This earth—these moving feet— 
Seem perfect ; yet no odour, taste, touch, sound! 
The real and the visionary meet! 


’T is a new planet-surface we behold ! 
Our own—yet not our own—diminished—dumb ; 
A world of dream-like coloured shadows come— 
And go—more exquisite than e’er was told 
By pen or pencil; yet they have no home. 


Their birth is from the darkness into light; 
But into darkness when their forms return, 
For them no spheric installations burn— 

No glories treasured in the ecstatic night ; 
Poor pilgrims are they of earth’s shows extern! 


Not*so, the substances that lend them life ; 
Not so, the human images that give 
These fleeting miniatures the means to live ; 
For we are born with inward essence rife, 
Both substances and shadows to survive. 


WHAT HAS BECOME OF WINTER? 


PEOPLE are now putting on the best faces 
they can to welcome the Spring. Welcome 
the Spring, indeed ! when we have had no 
winter ;—welcome a light pudding, when we 


have had no meat! I trust Iam a Briton and 
know how to grumble. “In those vernal 
seasons of the year when the air is calm and 
pleasant,” says Milton, “it were an injury and 
sullenness against Nature, not to go out and 
see her riches, and partake in her rejoicings 
with heaven and earth.” If Nature is mean 
enough to rejoice after having defrauded me 
of my winter, I scratch her name out of my 
visiting book ; I won’t “go out and see her.” 
I want my Winter.—As Fanshawe says : 


“ Spring, the year's youth, fair mother of new flowers, 
New leaves, new loves, drawn by the winged Hours, 
Thou art returned ; but nought returns with thee, 
Save my lost joys’ regretful memory.” 


Now, Spring, it would serve you right that 

a lost joy’s regretful memory should stick to 
ou also; and I mean to make you cry 
alf April through by letting you under- 
stand what pretty things I might have said 
about you, if the conduct of Nature on a late 
occasion had not put me out of temper. I 
want you to feel what you have lost, and for 
that reason only touch you with a little praise 
which I might have meant in earnest, but dis- 
tinctly now inform you that I utter only out 
of spite, to let you see how delicately I could 


flatter, if I chose, your vanity and beauty. 
Now hear what I could have done. 

Dear little Spring, the black and withered 
twigs, that have worn all the same livery of 
mourning, throughout the dreary months of 
winter (because there was no skating to be 
had), are tricking themselves out in their 
holiday garbs, because you are coming down 
to see them. One is dressed in virgin white, 
one wears a saffron-coloured robe, another 
puts on blue, and some twig somewhere plays 
the dandy in a scarlet uniform. The sunny 
slopes are reeking with the early mists, and 
the fields are laying down their carpets for 
the lambs to dance upon. The sap is stirring 
in the trees and swelling in the bud, and the 
early breeze comes fresh and fragrant, as if it 
blew through the boudoir of Nature, while 
she was getting up in the morning and making 
a free use of her perfumery. The owl is hoot- 
ing from the turret, and by so doing shows 
his wisdom ; for to hoot at Spring when she 
appears out of her turn, is only proper. Her 
true cue is “hard frost,” and she should 
have waited for it. The owl is hooting 
from the turret, the rook screaming from his 
swinging nest on the tall tree top, and the 
cuckoo shouting from the lonely glen. The 
blackbird whistles from the bush—and he 
may whistle, if it’s Winter that he wants to 
see ever again on this side of the year 2000. 
I’m driven to be despondent. The blackbird 
whistles from the bush, and the throstle from 
the grove, and the deep coo of the ringdove 
is heard in the woods. The feathered emi- 

rants who had taken refuge on our shores 
rom the illiberal edicts of an arctic winter— 
though an arctic winter is much better than 
none—liberty of the plume being restored, go 
back to the North again. Those who emi- 
grated from our winter, before they knew that 
we were not to have any, are now returning 
one flight after another, to join in the orni- 
thological concert that takes place under the 
management of Spring. The martins and the 
wrens and the redstarts have come into the 
concert with small pipes, the nightingale has 
come with a flute, the linnet and the goldfinch 
with a lute, the lark, that sky-rocket in 
feathers, gets its music up so thoroughly, thay 
as it twinkles a mere speck in the clear air of 
the sunrise, almost out of sight and very far 
from being out of hearing, we know very well 
what the thing is, it is one of the morning 
stars singing for Joy. 

Then there are the woodlark and the pipit 
—the lark of the wilderness—whose health 
requires that they should bathe their beaks 
in musicevery morning. From the tall hedge 
or cottage-shading tree, the magpie, dressed 
like a gentleman in black and white, chatters 
as idly as is usual with gentlemen who are 
not men. In the heart of the thick wood the 
jay is screaming, or giving an entertainment 
similar to that of the late Mr. Mathews, to 
an audience as full of noises as the House of 
Commons. The jackdaw jabbers from a 
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steeple, and along the wild, or from a naked 
cliff, the raven bids us think about a sepulchre, 
if we are superstitious, If we are reasonable 
souls, it does not. Except when dogs are 
fighting and on a few similar occasions, beasts, 
birds, and insects are a happy set of fellows, 
and “in Reason’s ear they all rejoice.” The 
crow means to be jolly when he sings, as 
thoroughly as any nightingale. 

Then, Spring, if you had a fair claim on my 
praises, I should not object to state that these 
winged voices—rich, and abundant, and 
varfed, as they are, in the glades and groves 
of our, on the whole, not disagreeable 
country—make but a small portion of the 
pleasant noise with which you are accom- 
panied. There is a voice from all things. 
Emancipated from the wintry thraldom which 
had claimed their waters (you perceive how 
inappropriate the praise would be, when no 
brook has been frozen), the streams are mur- 
muring through mead and valley ; the trout 
are leaping in their depths, and cattle lowing 
on their banks. The bleat of the lamb comes 
from the hill-side (mint is, happily, at the 
same period fresh and green), and the laughter 
of young human voices fills the sunny glade. 
The doors of habitations stand wide open to 


let in the air of heaven ; the fireside—where | 


the poker stimulates no more the flagging 
coal, and fires are dying of neglect—the fire- 


side is forsaken for the tield ; and the whistle | 


of the ploughman—painfully prone to per- 
form nigger melodies—comes cheerily from 
the up-turned glebe. But the great Spring 
minstrel is the Wind; wind music is the 
sweetest. In the Spring it plays all kinds of 
melodies ; sometimes, a forest piece on its 
trombones and bassoons ; sometimes, a song 
about a violet, upon one little piccolo. Man 
laughs, and loves, and thinks, when the 
Spring comes, with a more delicate expres- 
sion. In the Winter he had skated, or he 
ought to have skated, roared over good jokes, 
and enjoyed, when he was shut up in-doors, 
a concentration of home jollity. Man’s 
general sympathy with external objects is, in 
the presence of Spring, wholesomely set in 
action ; and the pervading sentiment of re- 
surrection is full to him of fine, unconsciously- 
received suggestions, “In the motion of the 
very leaves of Spring,” says Shelley, “in the 
blue air, there is found a secret correspondence 
with our heart. There is eloquence in the 
tongueless wind, and a melody in the flowing 
brooks, and the whistle of the reeds beside 
them ; which, by their inconceivable relation 
to something within the soul, awaken the 
spirits to a dance of breathless rapture, and 
bring tears of mysterious tenderness to the 
eyes—like the enthusiasm of patriotic success, 
or the voice of one beloved, singing to you 
alone.” 

- Lists of fashionable arrivals are now 
charged, I believe, as advertisements in 
country papers. Whether birds are fashion- 
able, I am not quite sure, but perhaps I may 








WHAT HAS BECOME OF WINTER? 


be allowed to risk incurring the expense of 
duty upon the following list of movements 
in what, I confess, must be admitted to be 
high life, passed as it is, on tree tops, or in a 
yet more elevated sphere. Pigeons move in 
higher circles than even dukes and duchesses. 
Liable, or not liable, to advertisement duty, 
here is a list of movements in high life for 
the present season. 

Arrivals :—Wryneck, Reed Sparrow, Bunt- 
ing, Smallest Willow Wren, Stone Curlew, 
Wheatear, House Swallow, Martin, Sand 
Martin, Black-cap, Nightingale, Cuckoo, 
Middle Willow Wren, Whitethroat, Redstart, 
Grasshopper Lark, Swift, Lesser Reed 
Sparrow, Land Rail, Fern Owl, Fly-catcher, 
Turtle Dove, Ring Dotterell, Wagtail, Water 
Rail, Largest Willow Wren, Lapwing, Tit- 
lark, Razor-bill, Corncrake, Ring Ouzel, 
Yellow Wren. 

Departures ;—Fieldfare, Redwing, Wood- 
cock, Hooded Crow, Snow Bunting, Widgeon, 
Teal, Snipe, Merlin, Solan Goose, Grey Gull, 
Cross-bill, Bean Goose, Herring Gull. 

Spring is said to begin in March ; meteor- 
ologists say on one day, astronomers say on 
another day ; but /say, that Spring 1852 began 
in November 1851. Spring has the Yankee 
blood in her, and has annexed Winter ; or, 
at least, is infusing a Spring temper into it, 
with a view to ultimate annexation. How- 
ever, let us take March. Let us look at 
March. He used to have a little bluster in 
him—to be something of a roaring blade. 
Whether he has got married, or what else 
may be the reason, I don’t know ; but all his 
boast seems to be taken out of him. There 
ought to be a wind-spirit abroad in March to 
sweep the floor of heaven, preliminary to the 
laying down of a fresh pavement of sunshine. 
March ought, like a child, to play with flowers, 
and destroy them in its wilfulness. If March 
behaved like March, and, if I had no quarrel 
with the Spring on other grounds, I would 
speak of it somewhat after this fashion: 
Wooed by its smile, some insect troop will 
venture forth, too soon, to thread a maze in 
honour of the welcome guest ; and, ere they 
have had time to try their glancing wings, 
the frown succeeding to the smile, chases the 
affrighted band, and they are scattered. In 
its sunny moods a coronal of violets is given 
to the child; but the wrathful fit comes on, 
and the sweet toy is torn to pieces, trampled 
beneath the foot of the capricious month. 
Awakened by one of the bright flashes of its 
laughing eyes, the bee looks out ; and, think- 
ing it is summer, rushes abroad in coat of 
gold, sounding his premature summons on his 
tiny trumpet: but the wing of the snow- 
spirit (which I strongly suspect Time of 
having clipped with his scythe, some years 
ago) shadows for a moment (or used to shadow 
when it was big enough) the ‘ace of the youth- 
ful month; and, unable to borrow the um- 
brella of a single flower-cup, the false herald 
perishes, the victim of his own mistake. 
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Down the long winding lane, over the | Asa hint to future commentators, I suggest 


broad meadow, and on the sunny bank by the 
way-side, are peeping up, amid the emerald 
grass, the gem-like flowers that were the 
playthings of our childhood—that lured us, 
years ago, through the dewy dell. When we 
look at them, we call to mind how our hands 
in their first state of chubbiness, or in their 
second state of ink and slate-pencil dust, 
grasped at the 

Ts * “ Daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty.” 


When our yet plastic and undeveloped moses 
breathed over the 

—s = “ Violets dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 

Or Cytherea’s breath.” 


And when we wore our first gold chains, | as she ou 


made of 
or “Pale Primroses 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phebus in his strength.” 


Then what work have we not made in 
childhood with 
hina oe “the Daisie 
That well by reasson men it callé maie 
The Daisie, or else the Eye of Daie, 
‘The emprise, and the floure of flouris all. 


The daisy is the pet of poets ; and, while I 
am tagging these snips of verse together, let 
us say some more about the “wee modest 
crimson-tipped flower ”’—the 


. . “silver shield, with boss of gold, 
That spreads itself, some fairy bold 
In fight to cover.” 


A graceful lady-writer calls the daisy, the 
Robin of flowers. I’ve an idea. Had she 
been as fanciful as Mr. Wordsworth, she 
might have added its red breast as amongst 
the reasons for her pleasant conceit. 

Now I am going on with what I might say, 
if I chose, concerning March. The alder 
wears her dark wreaths, and the hazel and 
willow have hung out their catkins in the 
fields. The marsh is gay with the bright 
orange-flowers of the marsh-marigold; and 
the shady grove and humid bank, with the 
pilewort’s yellow stars. Before the end of 
the month, the leaves of the honeysuckle are 
nearly expanded; the garden is beautiful 
with the pink flowers of the mezereon ; and 
the greenhouse, besides the pale narcissus and 
the bright camellia japonica, has the brilliant 
tulip, and all the rich and graceful hyacinth 
array, Leeks flourish in the caps of Welsh- 
men on St. David’s Day ; and in the Irish 
bonnets, on St. Patrick’s Day, shamrock is 
planted. David and Patrick are March 
saints. Of David we have heard how 


er “through the press of war 
His gallant comrades followed his green crest 
To conquest.” 


a misprint here. Leeks were more likely to 


have been written, by poetic license, as green 
cress, than as a crest, which we know to be 
a thing usually composed of hair or feathers, 
The leading act of the life of St. Patrick, 
performed on Croagh Patrick, is thus beau- 
tifully narrated by a native minstrel :-— 


“Och! Antrim hills are mighty high,.and_ so’s the 
Hill of Howth, too ; 

But we all do know a mountain that is higher than 
them both, too: ‘ 

’Twas on the top of that high mount, St. Patric 
preached a sermon ; 

He drove the frogs into the bogs, and banished all 
the vermin.” 

Then, after March, the noisy boy, comes— 
or used to come—April, the crying girl, 
Whatever trick she may play us, in behaving 
ght not to behave, she cannot trick 
us out of her great day of tricks ; we will be 
April Fools! The man who doesn’t like to 
be a fool, is fit for treasons, murders, and, 
particularly, stratagems; he is the very man 
to punish on the first of April. “ Beshrew the 
man,” says Elia, “ who, on such a day as this, 
should affect to stand aloof! I am none of 
those sneakers. I am free of the corporation, 
and care not who knows it. He that meets 
me in the forest to-day, shall meet with no 
wiseacre, I can tell him! Stwtus swn— 
translate me that, and take the meaning of 
it to yourself for yonr pains. IT have 





never made an acquaintance that lasted, or 
a friendship that answered, with any one that 
had not some tincture of the absurd in their 
characters. And take my word for 
this, reader—and say a fool told it you, if you 
please—that he who hath not a drachm of 
folly in his mixture, hath pounds of much 
worse matter in his composition.” April has 
her own small jokes in the way of fool-making. 
The prudent father of a family, before taking 
an extended walk, looks,up into her face for 
a hint about the weather. “There ’ll be a 
severe shower!” says April, with a frown. 
So, the father .commits himself to walk out 
with the family umbrella; April takes to 
shining ; the sky looks as if there would be 
no more rain till Midsummer; and the 
umbrella makes the prudent man look like 
a fool. Then April has not only fools, but 
birds. There is that much over-rated vocalist, 
the nightingale. No doubt his night-strain 
is unrivalled ; because nobody else would think 
of playing melodies at midnight, except stu- 
dents who are learning the trombone, and are 
ashamed to practise it when people are about. 
The nightingale is all very well ; but why not 
praise the throstle, and the blackbird, and the 
wood-lark ? I should like to hear a better 
ballad-singer than the robin! As for the 
nightingale being crossed in love, and sen- 
timental in its habits ; though 








- «¢ “many a poet echoes the conceit, 
And youths and maidens most poetical, 
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Who lose the deepening twilight of the Spring 
In ball-rooms and hot theatres, they still, 

Full of meek sympathy, must heave their sighs 
O’er Philomela’s pity-pleading strains. 

0 ww * , © « © We Baye dearns 

A different lore: we may not thus profane 
Nature's sweet voices, always full of love 

And joyance!—'Tis the MERRY nightingale! 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates, 
With fast, thick warble, his delicious notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 

Would be too short for him to utter forth 

His love chant, and disburthen his full soul 
Of all its music.” 


After the nightingale, there comes the 
wryneck, our woodpecker, and the cuckoo: 
he is melancholy, perhaps. Spring pigeons 
are to hand, and a rage for building specu- 
lation seizes all the birds. Now is the time 
for feathering their nests. 

Then, there comes also, in April, the fes- 
tival of the English Patron St. George, for- 
merly of Cappadocia, the most unmitigated 
rogue that ever got a church legend to him- 
self, and suffered registration in the list of 
saints. 

There. I shall say nothing about May. I 
scorn to talk of May till I have had my Win- 
ter. I don’t care for the disappointment that 
the Spring must suffer in losing all the praise 
I could have showered on it; it is nothing 
to the disappointment I have suffered from 
the constant liquidity of the Serpentine. If 
I have tagged rhymes from all manner of 
poets about flowers, and that sort of thing, 
I beg to inform Londoners that they are of 
no consequence. Let them stand on any of 
their bridges in the morning, and they will 
see what Wordsworth himself declares to be 
quite equal to Cumberland. Hear him :— 








“ Earth has not anything to show more fair. 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty! 

This city now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning. Silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie, 
Open unto the fields and to the sky, 

All bright and glittering iv the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendour valleys, rock, or hill ; 
Ne’er saw I—never felt—a calm so deep!” 


So let us not be sighing here in London after 


fields and flowers. We are better off. What 
are the lambs to us unroasted? And what 
do birds concern us with their feathers on ? 
They had better float in gravy than in musi¢, 
Others may do as they please, but I shall 
stop in town. I suspect foul play.. I suspect 
that Winter has been made away with, and 
Spring is too clearly a gainer not to lie open 
tosuspicion. Spring was seen where she had 
| no business to be, stealing about timidly at 
_ Christmas ; and, when her proper time came, 
| stealing away altogether to let Winter in 
|| Where, and when he was not wanted. There 
| is something wrong in all this; although I 
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for I do not choose to be mixed up with such 
irregular transactions, 


CHIPS. 


LOCKING UP THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


Few persons are aware of the strictness 
with which the Tower of London is guarded 
from foes without and from treachery within. 
The ceremony of shutting it up every night 
continues to be as solemn and as rigidly 
precautionary as if the French invasion were 
actually afoot. - Immediately after “ tattoo” 
all strangers are expelled; and, the gates once 
closed, nothing short of such imperative ne- 
cessity as fire or sudden illness can procure 
their being re-opened till the appointed hour 
the next morning. 

The ceremony of locking up is very ancient, 
curious, and stately. A few minutes before 
the clock strikes the hour of eleven—on Tues- 
days and Fridays, twelve—the Head Warden 
(Yeoman Porter), clothed in a long red cloak, 
bearing in his hand a huge bunch of keys, 
and attended by a brother Warden, carrying a 
gigantic lantern, appears in front of the main 
guard-house, and calls out in a loud voice, 
“ Escort keys!” At these words the Sergeant 
of the Guard, with five or six men, turns out 
and follows him to the “Spur,” or outer 
gate; each sentry challenging, as they pass his 
post, “ Who goes there ?”—“ Keys.” The 
gates being carefully locked and barred—the 
Warden wearing as solemn an aspect and 
making as much noise as possible—the pro- 
cession returns, the sentries exacting the same 
explanation, and receiving the same answer 
as before. Arrived once more in front of the 
main guard-house, the sentry there gives a 
loud stamp with his foot, and the following 
conversation takes place between him and the 
approaching party :— 

“ Who goes there?” 

“ Keys.” 

“Whose keys?” 

“ Queen Victoria’s keys.” 

een Queen Victoria’s keys, and all’s 
well.” 

The Yeoman Porter then exclaims, “ God 
bless Queen Victoria.” The main guard de- 
voutly respond “ Amen.” The officer on duty 
gives the word, “ Present arms!” the fire- 
locks rattle; the officer kisses the hilt of 
his sword ; the escort fall in among their 
companions ; and the Yeoman Porter marches 
majestically across the parade alone to deposit 
the keys in the Lieutenant’s lodgings. 

The ceremony over, not only is all egress and 
ingress totally precluded, but even within the 
walis no one can stir without being furnished 
with the countersign ; and any one who, un- 
happily forgetful, ventures from his quarters 
unprovided with his talisman, is sure to be 
made the prey of the first sentinel whose 
post he crosses. 





| hope it is all right; but I shall stay in town;! All of which is pleasantly absurd, aud 
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| Conducted by 


reminds us of the stately manner in which the | was the pilot’s reply. Butrinto was our des- 


Crown was carried about, when the White | 


Tower was on fire. 


THREE GUNS IN ALBANIA. 


TRUE yachting takes a man a bit about the 
world. Last August, I left Cowes, one of a 
party ina yacht, which, if nobody objects, I will 
call the Scowler. The party consisted, as to 
its heads, of three men: 1. Myself, not to be 
described by myself. 2. Francis Silvertop, a 
man of fashion, and a crack shot over the 
Moors. 3. Major Blaze, a card accustomed 
to turn up in unaccustomed places, and tre- 
mendously experienced in foreign sports. We 
all carried our guns, a taste for game being a 
common weakness with us. After afew days 
spent at Malta, we steered Eastward; and 
one fine afternoon, towards the end of October, 
cast anchor in Corfu Bay. 

Shooting is not to be enjoyed in Corfu 
itself ; for every Greek who has a gun, and 
can beg, borrow, or steal powder and shot, is 
watchful to bag any luckless specimen of game 
that he may chance to see or hear of in the 
swampy ground of the valleys, or the drier 
elevations of the olive groves. The shooting 
which will bring an Englishman to Corfu, 
is to be had on the opposite shores—the coasts 
of Albania, the classic regions of Thessaly ; 
and there, during the winter, he may have 
the finest shooting, perhaps, in the world. 

The Sanitar Boat visited the Scowler: the 
harbour-master satisfied himself touching 
the clean “bill of health” from Malta: my 
two friends went ashore with me; called at 


the palace of the Lord High Commissioner ; | 


dined at the said palace ; made the acquaint- 
ance of the best fellows in the garrison ; and 
nothing remained to hinder us from spending 
one day in Albania. Neither Silvertop nor 
myself had ever been there before; Major 
Blaze had. We had accepted the friend] 

offer of a brown-visaged, red-night-capped, 
dark-whiskered Corfiote to act as pilot, and 
were all prepared to start, when the Major 
puzzled us, at starting, with a pull upon his 
old experience : “Is the Gwardiano on board, 
Peter ?” was his first inquiry. “ Yes, signor.” 
“ And the dogs?” “Yes.” 
shoved off, and glided from the ditch into the 
open bay of Corfu. We were soon on board 
the Secowler; and on the deck found an 
odd-looking figure, dressed in coarse rifie- 
green cloth, his shoulders protected by a 
short capote, or shaggy cloak, with arms, and 
his dark-mustachioed face topped with a 
geranium-coloured cap. This was the Guar- 
diano, a Corfu policeman. One of these gen- 
tlemen accompanies every shooting party from 
Corfu into Albania, to see that there shall 
be no risk incurred of taking the infection 
of the much-dreaded plague, by handling 
forbidden things. “To bed, now,” said the 
Major; “we shan’t rest to-morrow. Bu- 
trinto, Peter.” “Butrinto! vera good, sir,” 


So the boat was | 





tination; a place once of note under its | 
classical name of Buthrotum, and now as | 
celebrated for the variety of its game and its 
woodcocks, as Cateito, a little further down 
the coast, is for its snipe-marshes. 

The Scowler was soon running for the 
Albanian shore, before a pleasant breeze. The 
night was somewhat chilly; but the stars 
were bright, and the shore-lights from Corfu 
glistened in long streaks on the tideless waters 
of the Adriatic. We rounded the little island 
of Vido, that lies in the middle of the bay, 
crowned with enormously strong fortifica- 
tions, whose guns, should their proprietors 
so will it, could lay all Corfu town in ashes ; 
the Guardiano lay curled up asleep in the 
fore hatchway ; and, as we stood across what 
is called the Northern Passage, I turned in 
with my companions. 

Morning discovered us at anchor in the 
Bay of Butrinto; the Major was on deck, 
looking about first for weather signs, and 
then for scenery. “By jingo, this is very 
fine!” Before us lay the Albanian shore, 
with a wide valley running up _ between 
two chains of hills clad with verdure, and 
running into other chains, which inter- 
mingled till they were lost in the blue dis- 
tance. On the side of one hill, some way off, 
were the white walls of a straggling Albanian 
village. Near the shore was an old ruined 


|castle, now tenanted by a Turkish Aga, the 


? 
sole representative of the supreme authority, 
and who consults his best interests by exhi- 
biting civility, on any needful occasion, to 
English sportsmen. Many a hill in the 
neighbourhood bore the ruins of a castle or 
tower, the relics of the military sway of the 
celebrated and notorious Ali Pasha. Almost 
the most striking feature of the landscape 
was its perfect quiet ; no labourer was to be 
seen a-field; no herdsman with his flocks; 
no hum of population: it was more than 
silence; it was desolation to the ear; but, 
to the eye, fertility. Behind the yacht, at a 
distance, rose the heights of San Salvador, a 
mountain on the opposite side of the Bay of 
Corfu to that on which the town is built, 
and, as it seemed, beyond that the citadel of | 
Corfu was refracted through the morning 
light, and stood above and apart from the 
water. A flock of gulls were soaring about, 
every now and then making a dash at their 
prey in the shallows that ran a long way out 
from the shore, while at a little distance, 
rested on the water a whole host of wild- 
ducks and other water-fowl, with three or 
four majestic swans among them, apparently 
unconscious of an enemy. These provoked 
us to bring up our double-barrelled Mantons, 
and paddle quietly towards the, game. The 
swans and ducks were perfectly at their ease, 
and I had raised my gun, when, certain Alba- 
nian fishermen, who were lying in their boats 
unnoticed under the shore, threw their heavy 
net with an astounding splash. It was all 
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|| over—away went ducks and geese and swans 


scared by the sound; and the double bang! 
bang! of our guns served only as a parting 
salute. Pietro, who had been sculling the 
dingey with all caution, muttered between his 
teeth a complimentary word to the fishermen ; 
but, suddenly brightening up, suggested to the 
Major the propriety of buying some fresh fish 
for breakfast ; accordingly, the dingey visited 
the dirty fishing-boat, and opened treaty with 
its dirtier proprietor. The price first asked 
was about doable that eventually taken, and 
the fish (probably red mullet) having heen 
thrown into the dingey, and the money thrown 


|| back into the fishing boat, and Pietro, having 


tuken especial care not to let the boats touch 
each other, and thereby incur for us the 
penalty of quarantine, on the information of 
the Guardiano, sculled us back to breakfast. 
I pity these fishermen. They live in a per- 
petual quarantine as regards any shore but 
their own. They come into Corfu Bay, 
transfer their fish to another b at which 
takes the cargo to market; and, if they re- 
main there an hour, their vessel is made to 
bear the dreaded yellow flag, and is care- 
fully avoided by all other craft. Their life 
seems wholly to be passed in the vessels, 
on the Albanian coast, with their nets; 
and, should repairs compel them to abide 
awhile upon the islands among their fellow 
men, it is only after a fortnight’s imprison- 
ment in the Lazaretto, 

Breakfast over ; cigars lighted ; powder- 
flasks, shot-belts, and percussion-caps ready ; 


| guns duly loaded, dogs (three spaniels and a 
| retriever) brought out from the. fore-hatch- 


astounded me. 


way ; and the Guardiano’s pe cigar manu- 
factured and lighted, that he might start on 
good terms with himself, for what he feared 
would be a heavy day’s work, we stepped 
into the boat; and at about nine o’clock 
found ourselves grounding on the Albanian 
shore, a little below the Aga’s Castle. Peter 
received his directions as to the creek up 
which he was to bring lunch, and pushed off 
again. The shore was low and swampy, and 
piles of firewood were heaped up along it, 
under the guardianship of a wretched-looking 
Turkish soldier, in a dirty yellow jacket with 
black braid, who was appended to an enor- 
mously long gun and (of course) a pipe. He 
exchanged nods with the Guardiano. The 
Major led our way, I following with Silver- 
top ;—Silvertop, clad in a dapper-shooting 
costume of faultless cut, and one conglo- 
merate of pockets. We passed under the 
walls of the old Castle, and entered upon a 
wild, marshy, reedy tract, which stretched 
some little way before us, and was intersected 
by numerous creeks. “We shall find snipe 
here,” said the Major ; and as he spoke, snipes 
rose to confirm his opinion. The sport once 
begun went on in earnest, and the snipes got 
up in front, and on the right and left, in 
& manner and in a number that entirely 
We gradually advanced, ex- 


| tending our line of beating ; and before we 
| had passed the swampy tract of ground, had 
bagged enough snipe to make a Lincolnshire 
fen poacher open his eyes for ever. Silver- 
top at length found himself separated from 
our party by an uninviting swamp, and, not 
yet become reckless about his apparel, wan- 
dered on seeking for a firmer passage. At 
length he reached a spot where the creek 
widened into a small lagoon, fringed with 
tall rushes and reeds ; he pushed them aside, 
and stared when he saw the whole surface of 
the lagoon literally alive with teal, widgeon, 
and every kind of wild duck. Hundreds 
of these birds were gathered on this their 
favourite feeding-ground ; and Silvertop was 
somewhat nonplussed at the spectacle, when 
he looked up and saw the sun shining 
above him, as it might do on an English 
summer’s day; the only trace of winter 
visible being the snowy peaks of the Pindus 
chain, glistening from very far away through 
a gap in the adjacent hills. Luckily some 
of the birds were scared ; and as they flew 
over Silvertop’s head he secured a couple; 
and after some splashing in the mud, suc- 
ceeded in carrying off his trophies, and 
rejoining us, his friends, We had quitted 
the snipe country for the present, and now 
entered upon a wood, pursuing a sort of 
green lane which ran through it, full of ruts 
and holes, and very like an English woodland 
path. The wood on each side was pretty 
thick with trees, and between them was the 
most wonderful underwood. It looked as 
though the strongest thorns, brambles, and 
briars, had been suffered to grow and entwine 
themselves at will and undisturbed since the 
Creation ; only a bill-hook could make means 
of passage through the tangled wall. The 
spaniels crept in here and there ; and, after 
several unsuccessful attempts, re-appeared in 
the lane. “ Mark cock!” shouted the Major, 
and a woodcock came out above the brambles, 
speeding down the lane. I secured him for 
my bag. The woodeocks seemed as much 
inclined to play at follow-my-leader as the 
snipes had been ; and for a couple of hours 
sport was found for the English guns. We 
reached the extremity of the wood, and then 
beat back again down the side towards the 
sea, still gathering woodcocks, but occasionally 
losing a bird among the brushwood. A hare 
also made its appearance, and Silvertop made 
that his own. Having again reached the 
open ground, we followed the windings of a 
creek ; till under the bank was seen the 
dingey, with Pietro waiting. 

The hour of lunch had arrived, and the 
morning’s work rendered it very welcome, 
while the wet which we had sustained about 
the legs made a draught of weak brandy-and- 
water both advisable and pleasant. The 
Guardiano, who had been following us all the 
morning at the distance of about half-a-mile 
in the rear, came in for his share ; and having 
received it, retired into the same state of 
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mental seclusion as he had hitherto maintained. | stranger in a whining voice, of which one 
Luncheon despatched, the game already killed | word was evidently “Baronte ;” the English- 
was sent back in the boat to the yacht ; Pietro| man said “ Ah!” and bowed politely, having 
ordered to be at the landing-place at five ;and|some idea about national peculiarities of 
we all started off again inland. salutation, but the Albanian went on with his 
We returned up the side of the wood, and, | whine about “ Baronte.” 
on reaching the extremity, turned off to the| The situation was utterly incapable of 
left, when our progress was apparently stopped | explanation, till the Guardiano arrived, having 
by a small stream. Silvertop began looking | quickened his course on hearing voices, and 
about for a bridge, while the Major, without | he vouchsafed a solution of the difficulty by 
pausing a moment, tucked the skirts of his | remarking to Silvertop, ‘ Want powder, sir.” 
sporting-coat under his arms to keep his |The Englishman was perfectly ready to bestow | 
ir a dry, and holding his gun over his| this new kind of alms, and was going towards | 
ead, waded through the stream, which was |the object of it, when he was stopped by the 
about up to his hips, and gave a satisfied |Guardiano, who took his powder-flask, and 
stamp or two on the opposite bank. We took | saida few words to the Albanian. The latter 
his hint. I followed quickly enough, rather | approached a little way, took off his cap, put 
pleased than otherwise with a fresh incident |it down on the ground, and retired some 
of the day’s proceedings, and Silvertop was| yards. The Guardiano opened the powder- 
not less ready, though he evidently cast a look | flask, and shook a portion of its contents into 
of pity on his shooting costume ; whereat the | the cap, but carefully avoided touching it, 
Major’s eye twinkled a little. because being of woollen manufacture it is 
The stream we had just passed, seemed to | among the plague-branded articles of quaran- 
be the threshold of more swampy ground than | tine. The powder-flask was returned to its 
we had yet encountered, and presently we | owner, and the Albanian, taking up his cap, 
found ourselves walking along, very uncon-| went off with much apparent gratitude. The 
cernedly, through a tract of land on which | Guardiano, having done what was wanted, 
the water was often half-way up to our knees, | struck off, unobserved, by another path, and 
Our minds were now again diregted to the | Silvertop wandered on till he reached an open 
snipe, and so successfully, that the Major|space, which ran, uninterrupted by trees, 
himself spoke of the sport as “ good,” and his | quite across the valley. He could see me, about 
companions looked upon it as something very | half a mile to his left, plodding away, and 
far beyond the power of an adjective to|about a mile beyond him he could discern 
qualify. This tract passed, and the afternoon |the occasional smoke of the Major’s gun, 
passing away, we determined on beating back | which gave evidence of his having found 
towards the shore, but this time in a most | something to amuse him in the hill-side shrub- 
extended range. The Major was to beat the|beries. Either of us might have incurred the 
copses which lay under the hills to the right ;| penalties of quarantine fifty times over, for all 
I was to go back through the wood where we | the Guardiano could tell, but the Albanians 
found woodcocks in the morning; Silvertop|are scarce, and also repulsive ; at any rate 
was to beat off to the left, and have another|the plague has never yet reached Corfu by 
look after the wild ducks. The creek on;such means. Silvertop, having tried some- 
which he saw ducks in the morning did not! what of a cross-country movement, was 
run very far up ; but beyond it, quite unknown | stopped by the creek already mentioned, 
to him, there was a stream that ran down to| which had again narrowed in breadth, but of 
the sea; this stream he reached, and began | which the waters were wofully muddy. He 
to follow, ignorant of the fact that he was| followed the bank some way, but found he 
separated from his friends. He wandered on,}was approaching the lagoon; and so, en- 
and for some reason or other best known to| couraged by the Major’s late example in 
himself, the Guardiano followed him, though | fording, he selected an apparently favourable 
still at the usual respectful distance. Pre-|spot, and stepped cautiously in. Two steps 
sently, to Silvertop’s great astonishment, a|took him half across the creek ; he took the 
gaunt miserable figure appeared from under|third, and found himself floundering in a 
the bank, and regarded him with a fixed and | treacherous hole, with the water up to his 
stolid gaze ; it was the first human being any| chest, and the mud splashed into his eyes. 
of us had seen in the country that day. His} Luckily there were overhanging bushes on 
appearance was abrupt enough and singular ;| the bank, and by their aid he dragged himself 
on his head was a miserable fez, or Turkish| out. There was no help for it; his gun had 
cap, which once might have been red, but| escaped wetting, and he came out safe: the 
then neutral tint; there was no trace of hair|only thing that suffered was his shooting 
upon his temples, and his whole apparel ap-| dress. So he trudged on, and made for the 
peared to consist of a dirty yellow capote. He| rendezvous. He arrived there first of the 
| was: a peasant, probably come out of some| party, and saw the dingey coming off from the 
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miserable hut on the hill or in the valley to| yacht, while his companions were fast ap- 
catch fish, or, having heard the guns, to obtain | proaching from the inland covers. 


| the Albanian’s great hope in life, a little| The evening was as beautiful in its calm as 
| powder. Silvertop was addressed by the|the morning had been in its brightness. The 
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gun was going down behind Santa Deca (the 
hill of the Ten Saints, in Corfu), and the peaks 
of the Pindus mountains glowed with rosy 
hues, in the light shed upon the silver snows. 
Groups of wild ducks, in sixes and sevens, 
were continually passing overhead to their 
evening feeding grounds; the Albanian fishing 
boats were moving out of the bay, with 
supplies for the market at Corfu ; and Pietro, 
in the dingey again, took the opportunity to 
make a purchase of fish, this time, for our 
dinner. Silvertop sat down, and mused with 
himself'on the in ;—shooting, and yet no 
keepers, no preserves, no game-laws, streams 
to ford, holes to tumble into, and a health 
officer dogging one’s heels. 

By way of finale, a huge eagle came sail- 
ing by. Silvertop discharged his last barrel 
at him; but, except a shake of the fea- 
thers, and an extra flap of the wings, the 
| eagle took no notice of the insult ; we were 

then partly rowed and partly punted through 
| the. shallows to the Scowler. Fifteen couple 


of snipe, twenty of woodcocks, and eight brace 
of et-ceteras, were the spoil we counted. 

Once on board the yacht, a change of apparel 
| was quickly effected ; and, as we sat down to 
|| asnug dinner in the cabin, the rattling of the 
| chain told us that the anchor was up, and 


| the yacht sped on her return voyage to 
| Corfu. The night deepened quickly around 
| us; and when, later in the evening, I lighted 
| a cigar on deck, we were crossing the 
Northern passage, and the only sound which 
|| broke the silence was the howling of the 
jackals on the Albanian shore. The wind 
| suited, and, ‘at about eleven o’clock, the 
anchor was let go in our former roadstead ; 
and, having resolved to sleep ashore, we 
again landed in the citadel ditch. The 
Guardiano touched his cap, and vanished in 
the gloom. 


VILLAGE FUNERALS IN NAPLES. 
Naples, Feb, 26 

Ir our Ferdinand were King of England, 
| having his won way among you, doubtless 
many Englishmen would think that Death 
and Burial might form the happiest event in 
|| their existence. Do not be surprised, there- 
| fore, if I, living in Naples, and wishing to 
write upon a cheerful topic, find Death and 
Burial to be, at any rate, not the most gloomy 
I could lay my pen upon. 

There was a poor fellow to whom, one 
evening, 1 sent a supper. Next morning, the 
church-bell was tolling for his funeral. To 
let him eat my supper over-night, and to bury 
him in the morning, was to be very quick 
with poor Giacomo. In his case the law, 
which requires burial twenty-four hours 
after death, had been evaded, as it often is, by 
ante-dating the hour of decease. Quick 
burial is commonly sought ; “for, you know, 
my dear fellow,” said an Italian to me, “ we 
have none of those foolish prejudices which 
you English have.” 
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A lighted candle at the mouth distinguished 
death from life ; if death be its verdict, the 
dead is dressed, and the chamber ornamented 
as circumstances permit. It becomes a re- 
ception chamber into which every one is free 
to enter, according to the proverb of the 
country, “from a marriage feast or a funeral, 
drive no one away.” I went a few days since 
to visit a poor old pensioner of mine; but, 
on coming to the cottage, found the door 
wide open, and Costanziello lying with his 
feet towards the threshold, on his funeral 
bed. If the door be not left open, say the 
country people, the body will tumble to the 
ground. And, as for the direction of the 
feet, “to be carried out feet foremost,” is 
only a periphrasis for death; and, if an 
invalid were carried out of his house-door, 
while alive, in that position, it would be con- 
sidered an event of fatal omen. So strong 
is the prejudice, that I once laboured, in vain, 
to make an Italian country-servant place my 
bed opposite the chamber-door. The idea 
lingers in Italy from the old Roman times : 
Persius, in his Third Satire, expresses death 
by saying, that a man “stretched his stiff 
heels towards the door.” Many tapers were 
arranged about the body of poor Costanziello, 
and his family sat silently in a circle, waiting 
for sympathy and consolation. “A taper at 
baptism, and a taper at death,” say the poor 
people of this country. The thought of the 
old Roman used to be a torch at marriage, 
and a torch at death. To “live between the 
torches,” is the expression with which Pro- 
pertius in one place indicates the interval 
between a man’s wedding and his funeral. 

When the priests came to remove Cos- 
tanziello’s body, the silence was at an end. 
There arose a shouting and a screaming which 
remind one strongly of the old Roman “con- 
clamatio.” The violent outburst of passion 
in these southern climes, at such a moment, 
is sometimes terrific. The priests barely 
escape personal violence now and then. I 
remember—indeed, how could I forget —one 
funeral scene ; a poor woman had lost her 
son, a fine youth, drowned at sea. His body 
had not been recovered. For many nights 
the mother wandered alone by the sea-shore, 
shrieking for her child, and carrying dry 
clothes with her in the crazed hope that he 
would. come to land and need ies tender 
nursing. At the same time, there lay dyiag 
in the village one of the political exiles, far 
from home and friends, and suddenly all the 
love of the distracted mother poured itself 
out upon him. Her spirit, blind with grief, 
saw her own son in him ; and, for the few 
last hours of his life, she lavished on the 
friendless exile all the fulness of her mother’s 
heart. He died; and, in the quiet of my 
own chamber, I was startled by the desolate 
woman’s shrieks, She had placed herself 
upon a covered balcony, and as the youth was 
carried out feet foremost, held out her son’s 
clothes towards him, urging him, in her 
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madness, to return, with an intense pathos of 
voice and gesture. 

In the villages about Naples there are 
many pretty funeral customs. The un- 
married, when they die, have a palm leaf; 
or failing that, a bunch of flowers, or a sprig 
of olive, called the palma, placed in their 
clasped hands ; and they wear, also, a garland 
on the head. The married have their hands 
crossed, and a rosary placed in one. 

The order of the funeral is a great subject 
of care ; the people pawn, or incur debt, to 
obtain the attendance of a certain number of 
priests; to get for the priest a particular 
robe ; to pay for the chanting of a particular 
part of the service ; a procession of torches, 
and a high mass on the succeeding Sunday. 
As I have seen such funeral processions, 
winding, with a line of torch-light through 
the olive grounds, I have thought often how 
literally they repeat a picture which, in the 
Eleventh Book of the “ neid” (1. 144), 
Virgil long ago presented. The chanting of 
the priests upon the road succeeds the mourn- 
ful music of old dwellers in this land upon a} 
like occasion, and the sprinkling with holy 
water after the funeral service has been read, | 
supplants lustration of the men. 

The act of burial is here exceedingly repul- 
sive. There are the “Confratelli,” who are 
banded into a kind of burial society. They 
have their own ground. In my village they 
have an oratorio near the church, of which 





the soil is thought so sacred that men who 
tread there pick it reverently from their 
feet. As space is needed, the Confratelli are 


disinterred. A messenger is then sent to the 
family to ascertain whether they desire to 
preserve the head of the deceased. If they 
do, they must send a carlino and a bottle of| 
vinegar to defray the expenses, The head is 
then taken off, and the skull beautifully | 
polished. The skulls, prepared thus, are | 
arranged against the walls in various devices, 
each with its deceased owner’s name written 
upon it. At the “ Feast of the Dead” two or} 
more recent skulls from the collection are 
laid out on a table in the middle of the 
church, with tables and a crucifix. The 
friends of the deceased thus honoured pay 
extreme devotion in the presence of the pre- 
cious relics. 

Another mode of burial common in Eng- 
land also, and everywhere most objectionable, 
is the arrangement of bodies in vaults under | 
the church. A third mode is, I hope, peculiar | 
to the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. In Naples, | 
as everyone knows, there are three hundred | 
and sixty-five holes to receive the poor dead 
of the city. Here, in this country village, 
there are only two, one for infants, one for | 
adults. The body of the deceased is brought 
to the mouth of the pit, and there stripped of 
its outer garments. This is done because the 
relatives can ill afford to lose them; they 
are articles of luxury put on in order that | 
the dead may make an honourable passage 





| therefore, think for them. 


| house of death. 


|it dates from heathen times. 


ithe night, leave food on the table. 
}always used to leave a plate of maccaroni,” 
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through the streets. They belong often to 
relatives. I know a man to this day who 
is always reproached by his enemies as a 
heretic, because he would not lend his breeches 
to his father’s body for the passage from the 
chamber to the grave. At the pit’s mouth 
stand the grave-diggers, who seize the body 
carelessly, as though it were a sack of char- 
coal. Let anyone look into the pit, if he does 
not shrink from the horror, and he will per- 
ceive a large stone or rock, on either side of 
which lie human bodies of any sex and age, in 
every position and stage of corruption. The 
stone is placed there for a purpose. The ser- 
vant of the pit, holding the body in a dexterous 
position, gives a violent push; you hear it fall 
down with a heavy ene upon the rock, and 
swerve to right or left, leaving the entrance 
free—a heavy, sickening blow, which beats 
the skull in, or breaks dead bones. Let us 
change the subject. 

There is a custom in the country places 
here, which I.do not remember to have seen 
elsewhere, of abstaining from fire during the 
whole time that a corpse is in the house. It 


| would be a disgrace were smoke to be seen 


issuing from the chinmey of a house of mourn- 


|ing, and the fire is frequently not lighted for 


some days after the burial. The mourners, 
it is supposed, prostrated by their loss, are 
unable to think of food; the neighbours, 
Hence has grown 
the custom of sending presents of food to the 
I have known families to be 
supplied in this way with a fortnight’s stock 


|of maccaroni, meats, or sweetmeats ; all such 


presents being cooked to tempt an unwilling 
appetite. There is beauty in the custom, but 
Juvenal, in his 
Third Satire (1. 214), connects hatred of fire with 
grief; the hearth was sacred tu the household 
gods; “acontinual fire” was everywhere an old 
Roman phrase for a house unvisited by grief. 

Among the country people in this neigh- 


| bourhood, it is ‘also believed that the dead have 


leave to walk on the vigil of the Feast of the 
Dead, and then some families, on retiring for 
“ We 


said a woman to me; “and grandmother 


| used to say, that perhaps grandfather or mv 


uncles would come and eat it. Though it 


| was prepared very nicely, and grated cheese 


put over it, we always found it untouched 
in the morning ; but grandmother then said 
that the spirits were satiated.” This idea was 
in the Roman Silicernia, and has been a super- 
stition in countries widely separated from each 
other since the remotest times. 
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